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Dyspepsia in London 


Ff THE British press is to be believed, 
the International Aviation Confer- 
we at Chicago last November was a 
complete fail- 

. 

Wi Most of the 
criticisms in 
the aviation 
and lay press 
seem to boil 
down to the 

iding up the world air commerce 
not adopted by the United States. 
This country has been chided many 
in the past few decades for being 
jlationist and not wishing to take a 
te in world affairs. Yet it would 
9 conference that the only eligibility 
international affairs is to agree 
pleheartedly with the British. If we 
y away from world affairs we’re corn- 
ntry hicks. If we do speak up and 
a stand, then we’re pushing the 


ure. 
iid fact that the British proposal of 
wn from British reaction to the Chi- 
id out of our way. It doesn’t make 


We prefer to take at face value the 
tement by Lord Swinton to the 
e of Lords “that a great deal be- 
’s disagreement was achieved at 
wicago,” rather than to consider as 
resentative of British opinion the 
considered and inconsistent diatribe 
inst the U. S. in The Aeroplane for 
ember 22. 


Someone on The Aeroplane got aw- 
ly mad at the U. S. position on inter- 
ional air commerce, although the 
me sentiments seem rather generally 
inkled over British newspapers as 
ll. But The Aeroplane got so mad 
t it forgot that the British delegation 
aded by Lord Swinton actually fa- 
ed bilateral agreements for inter- 
diate traffic, and came out heatedly 

ing the U. S. for continuing to be- 
fiend the bilateral procedure. Actually, 


(Turn to page 6) 


Chamber PAC Chairman 


Don Flower has been elected chair- 
man of the Personal Aircraft Council 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is sales manager of Cessna 
Aircraft Co. of Wichita, Kan. (See 

story on Page 50.) 


Lilo ulm 


Rehearing Denied 


The CAB has denied the petitions 
of United and TWA for rehearing of 
the Board’s decision awarding the 
Denver-Los Angeles route to West- 
ern. The next step could be for 
either United or TWA to appeal to 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
or file applications for the identical 
route awarded Western. 





TWA Offers 5% Discount 


TWA filed Jan. 25 with the CAB 
a proposal to provide 5% discount 
on passenger fares to holders of 
volume travel cards. No blanket 
fare reduction was included in the 
TWA plan. (Details of AA and 
UAL fare cuts on page 55) 
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Work or Fight: nines AGM, Lib he 


and “work or fight” order on the aircraft in- 
dustry indicates an upward trend in hirings of 
men, both in number and quality, as well as 
an encouraging 
outlook in the 
number of man 
job terminations. 7 

Personnel execu- 

tives, however. 

believe the full 

effect of the Gov- 

ernment’s _ stand 

on manpower 

cannot be effec- 

tively evaluated 

for several weeks and point out that the need 
for more workers will become greater under 
increased schedules. 

Douglas reports that during the first 10 days 
of January the Santa Monica plant averaged 
a 50 per cent increase in men hired and a 
50 to 60 per cent decrease in terminations 
over the first 10 days of December. At North 
American’s Inglewood plant, men hired in the 
draft age group increased 25 per cent during 
the first week in January. The percentage of 
men employes at Lockheed jumped from be- 
tween 40 and 45 percent as of six weeks ago 
to 56 per cent the second week of January, 
and the increase is continuing. 

At Consolidated Vultee’s Downey plant 
which for the last months has been concen- 
trating on hiring men due to job requirements, 
the trend is not so great. Through November 
and December, men hired were 69% per cent, 
while since Jan. 1 men represented 72% per 
cent of.the total. 

Moving Ahead: john E. P. Morgan as 
chairman of the management committee is 
really top man at the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce during the lack of a permanent 
manager, particularly when Eugene E. Wilson, 
president, is unable to be at the Washington 
headquarters. Wilson maintains active execu- 
tive supervision, but Morgan is his right-hand 
man and is keeping the wheels going around 
in a manner which has drawn unstinted praise 
from Wilson and other Chamber officials. 
Morgan also has the title of manager of the 
Personal Aircraft Council of the Chamber, but 
Joseph T. Geuting Jr. as acting manager is 
performing the full duties of that branch with 
the assistance of Don Mockler. The appoint- 
ment of a Chamber manager may await the 


end of the war. 


(Turn to page 4 





A FOXHOLE TENANT HAS 
SOMETHING TO SAY! “Byer spend weekend in « foxhole _ No? 


Well . . . until you have, it’s pretty hard to 
understand what those lads in “that wild blue yonder” really mean to us guys slogging along in 
the mud .. . Here’s a quickie . . . so you'll see what I mean. Back around what the folks at home 
call Holiday Season, our outfit is makin’ time towards Mr. Siegfried’s line, when the weather decides 
to turn zero-zero . . . Then, a foxy gent named von Rundstedt threw the works at us, all schedules for 
Berlin went haywire, and speaking for our cocky spearhead iin particular, we dug right in fast... 
and just tried to stay alive . 


“For three long days .. . and longer nights . . . we were cold, hungry, miserable, and let nobody kid 
you ... scared... plenty scared... for old man despair sure clamps down when you're forced to 


' sweat it out that way... 
. Late the third day . . . it seemed a year . . . the pea soup drifted away, the sun poked thru the 








clouds .. . and then .. . man oh man ... those Thunderbolts came down. . . Prowling tanks and cun- 
ningly hidden machine guns just went right out of business . . . road blocks that had held us help- 
less went the way of the other horrors . . . Heinie’s fire began to slack off, and those of us who could, 
crawled out, got organized, and went into high once again. Me, I'm an infantryman, and that's 
the top outfit in my book . . . but I gotta hand % REPORTS FROM ALL BATTLE- 
one thing to those “buzzards... whenitcomes FRONTS STRESS THE VITAL CON- 
to paving the way over a tough spot, they’re TRIBUTIONS OF THE THUNDERBOLT 
the all time, all American steam rollers.’ TO EVERY PHASE OF COMBAT.... 


REPUBLIC © AVIATION 


CORPORATION 
Makers of the Mighty Thunderbolt » » Farmingdale, L.I.,N.Y. - - Evansville, I 













GOODFYEAR AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTION REPORT 











\ 
CONTRACT: W33-038-ACIO9 
REMARKS: Conversion to B-29 production was 
BOEING B-29 S rf effected without interrupting completion of 
upe ortress) B-26 contract in same plant. Although change- 


over involved building more than 8,500 tools 
750 SETS: FORE AND AFT BOMB BAY SECTIONS, and schooling of hundreds of employes in B-29 
processing, first units were delivered full 
WING CAP SECTIONS, EMPENNAGES month ahead of schedule. Orders for 30 
modifications in original design led to 
Goodyear’s development of "quick-fix" method 
of making these changes without stopping 
FIRST PRODUCTION UNIT DELIVERED: maacw 79¢4 production line—an achievement that is 
speeding deliveries of these essential 
10O0™ PRODUCTION UNIT DELIVERED: WOVEMBER /944 components. 


INITIAL CONTRACT RECEIVED: AUGUST /943 






ooOsVEAR 


Goodyear is building components for 16 different GO D A Y FAR 
Army-Navy types of aircraft, including complete )\44 
airships and Corsair fighters. 2 C ET 


GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Akron, Ohic Litchfield Park, Arizona 





(Continued from page 1) 


Union Issue—a straw in the wind as to what may be done 
about the ticklish question of seniority where men are switched 
essential plants under War Manpower orders, was seen last 
in action taken by the National War Labor Board. 
In a question raised at Bendix Aviation Corp., Norwood, Mass., 
the Labor Board directed that the seniority of any employe who 
is released for employment in another establishment in response 
to a request or order of the War Manpower Commission shal] be 
re ee eete semen Be See eens, seermar an 3 Be re- 


H 


company’s employ. - 

The Board’s directive provides that any employe so transferred 
and who wishes to claim his accumulated seniority) must, 
end of the period of required absence, 


ne 


ee pega ailability f 1 mt and 
company av ‘or reemployme 
yee a certification that his release and transfer were 


USES. 
at the request or order of WMC and that he remained at the 
establishment to which he was transferred during the period of 


Supplementing a previous regional WLB directive, this order 
is expected to establish a substantial precedent. 


Aluminum Troubles—rrom the manufacturer’s standpoint, 
conferences between production and Government people during 
fortnight over the distribution of shortened stocks of 
were among the most important developments of 

the period. Generally speaking, both Government and industry 
ieee nue mae seeminame. peated: te Se Rita’ ty menmeee 
suggested industry through the Aircraft War Production 
erat ccerel tox don met port hy fs Alera Sched 
_ WB Chairman J. A. Krug said that deficiency in the present 
production of the various commodity breakdowns can be met 
by dra upon existing stockpiles, and adequate machine ca- 
ty for the production of anticipated requirements in 
aluminum products. Manpower alone will be the 

final determining factor, a need of 9,000 new workers being 
indicated. 


To assure the most useful distribution of the supplies now 
existing, aluminum inventories will be restricted to a 30-day 
supply. With respect to the first quarters, for which orders 
were each Procurement District began a check 
with the major contractors with a view to cancelling all orders 
which, if received, would result in more than a 30-day inventory. 
_. For the second quarter, all outstanding allotments were to be 

cancelled, and new allotments made on the basis of the seven 
. extrusions, etc.). Col. E. W. 


g 


Postwar Cut to Bone—army telegrams sent to district 
offices, warning that less attention be permitted 
to postwar commercial aircraft, brought prompt co-oper- 
ation from manufacturers. Manpower use for building mockups 
of commercial planes, already small, was cut still further. In 
imstances where such work was continued, permission was ob- 
tained from military authorities. Had this Government move 
failed to concentrate all efforts on war production, more drastic 
measures were considered. An Army Air Forces official said 
might be asked to further curtail 
plans and activities relating to civilian production. 


E 


employes not to talk about secret planes on which they are 


working. alarmed over termination and - 
seaeiien- teak suaailie tek o> Ue std some things 
mew contracts awarded the plants for new type . 


_ albout the 
‘4 > Pe cee Se Bien Bow, Get tay know 
s have production schedules to meet, they are being 
they get hit with them. . 
that Secretary of State 
R. lations experience with General 
and U.S: will find considerable application in his 
work. Being considered is a motion picture to educate 
of international undertakings by 


Mil-aaceel 
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HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. 





AIRCRAFT 
Wheels and Brakes 


SAVING POUNDS 
J» MORE PAY-LOADS 


Weight-saving is an operating advantage engineered 














into Hayes Expander Tube Brakes. Aiir lines translate 


this into added pay load availability amounting to 
hundreds and thousands of dollars annually, depend- 


ent on the load factors involved. 


This revenue producing characteristic — combined 


with low cost per landing; ease of maintenance and 


rugged reliability are SERVICE-PROVED factors on 





such airlines as Eastern, Penn-Central, United and 
All U. S. 4-Engine Bombers, 


including Western — where Hayes Expander Tube Brakes are 
BOEING B-17 and B-29 | 


are equipped with 


CONSOLIDATED B-24 standard equipment. | 
HAYES WHEELS and | 


EXPANDER TUBE BRAKES 


Western Representative: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U 
































‘to victory over Berlin and 


THE HORSES OF WAR. 


The pressure of war has packed the power 
of thousands of horses into a few cubic feet 
of metal. And the harnessing of that power 
to the great bombers that daily are roaring 


/ 


Truk requires 


master engineering and precision manufac- 
ture. The MOTOR MOUNTS for some of 
America’s newest and largest bombers are 
being produccd in the completely modern 
plants of the Guiberson Corporation. Care 
and precision in manufacture are the heri- 
tage of every Guiberson built aircraft part. 













® Drop hammer ports of all s 
kinds « 
Sheet metal assemblies e 
Flap track supports e 
Fire walls + 
Auxiliary seats « 
Navigating seats © 
Motor mounts * 
© Sumpes 











@ Cowling parts and e 
assemblies 7 
@ Exhaust manifolds * 


Guiberson PRECISION BUILT 


Intake manifolds 
Gun windows or doublers 
Inter-cylinder baffles 
Gun nose boxes 
Camera windows 
Scoops 

Ducts 

High Altitude heating 
systems 

Gasoline tanks 
Hydraulic reservoirs 
Collector rngs 
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PORATION 


GUIBERSON DIESEL ENGINE COMPANY 
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(Continued from page 1) 
it was the U. S. that wanted to dispense with as much 
bilateral dealings as possible. 

“For four years the United States Government has 
systematically saturated the: world with air transport 
propaganda,” The Aeroplane shouted in describing the 
research and expansion undertaken by this country. 
“Never before in history has a nation maneuvered 
itself into a position of such overwhelming advantage 
for the propagation of its overseas trade . . . The 
attitude of the United States at Chicago was obviously 
dictated by the prospect of this glittering prize. No 
amount of eyewash about making air transport avail- 
able to ‘the common man’ will deceive the cynically 
inclined people of a disillusioned and war-weary 
world.” And more of the same. 

What is it that has made the British press rise up 
in arms so violently? Is it fear that the U. S. will 
dominate the air trade routes of the world? Is it 
jealousy that we have—for once—a surplus of one type 
of equipment for international transport? Is it a 
realization that the United States which has been 
called upon to aid in putting out international conflicts, 
is finally showing a desire to participate in world affairs 
in peacetime? 

We think it is a combination of several things. One 
is certainly a lack of conception of what this country, 
and the American air transport industry, believe to be 
good in air transportation, i. e., the ability and desire 
to go out and “sell” and utilize air transportation rather 
than to sit down and divide up whatever traffic happens 
to come along. Another is a fear that U. S. airlines will 
gobble up all the world air business. 

The latter is slightly ludicrous. What we do want is 
the right to carry our own people to their destinations 
around the world instead of the necessity of traveling 
on foreign lines as they did before the war. 

But The Aeroplane, in decrying our military trans- 
port experience, has failed to mention the great many 
obstacles the British have placed in our way every 
time we wanted to build an airfield or install a radio 
station or otherwise improve the modest facilities avail- 
able. Right now there is a hefty battle going on ina 
Middle East country with the British putting every 
conceivable obstacle into our building an airfield of 
vital necessity to our ferrying of bombers and fighters 
to the Far East. We may have expanded our military 
routes, but much of the time we’ve done so with diffi- 
culty despite the war needs. How many stories re 
turning Army men have told! 

No, it isn’t a question of the U. S. wanting to 
dominate the world air routes. It’s purely a question 
of the United States being able to squeeze out enough 
concessions to get to operate at all. Does The Aero- 
plane make mention of the restrictive quota proposal 
by the British at the Chicago conference? Does it 
know that we would not have been able to operate 
beyond the first port of call abroad under this proposal? 
Does it call such a quota proposal real international 
collaboration? 

The big advantage in world air commerce remains 
with the British. The possession of airplanes is only 
the means to an end. It is the end—the right to 
engage in air commerce—that presents the tough 
problems. We have no Commonwealth, no Empire, no 
convenient round-the-world link. All we want is the 
right to participate in world air commerce and we've 
earned that right. If we want to carry our own people 
where they want to go, is this a crime against the 
world? Do we always have to pave all the runways 
and pay tolls, too? (Turn to page 9) 
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©¢ Something tells me we’re not over Indiana % 





If you were to ask expert opinion as to what is responsible for 
the rapidly expanding range of aircreft you would get many 
answers. 

An aerodynamics expert would point out the increased effi- 
ciency of new airfoil designs. An engine designer probably 
would point with pride to modern engines. A propeller expert 
might show the part his specialty plays. 


You probably wouldn’t find anyone outside of the petroleum 
industry who would mention gasoline . . . or Ethyl fluid. 

Yet the gradual stepping up of aviation gasoline from about 
65 octane to 100 and upwards through new refining methods 
and the use of Ethyl fluid, is one of the basic reasons for greater 
and greater flying range. 


A tank full of 100-octane gasoline weighs no more than a 
tank of 90 octane gasoline. It takes up no more room. Yet in 
combinatiou with engines designed for high-octane fuels, the 
tank of 100 octane may be worth up to a tank and a quarter 
full of 90 octane in extra range. 

What the equivalent of tankfuls of future higher antiknock 
gasoline will be, no one can say. But an important factor in 
future air-travel, whether military, commercial or private, is 
the rapid improvement of aviation gasoline. 


Cll Corporal 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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san accumulator and weilieding 


of aircraft hydraulic circuits. 
> pistons: deliver fluid continuously 
















ptt UR when 
required for short periods 
A ney operating 


VICKERS 


OAKMAN BOULEVARD 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Incorporated tf 


| WHEN TO USE 


ICKERS 
VARIABLE VOLUME 


PISTON TYPE PUMPS 





This pump automatically delivers the volume of 
fluid required by the hydraulic system. When the 
requirement decreases, the stroke of the pistons is 
automatically shortened; when more volame is 
needed, the piston stroke is automatically length- 
ened. There is no inlet restriction to cause cavita- 
tion. An excess of fluid is never pumped. The pump 
maintains full pressure in the system with minimum 
horsepower. An integral pressure control device 
automatically and continuously maintains the 
desired pressure independent of varying volume 
demand and of engine speed. This variable volume 
pump is recommended when hydraulic power is 
used continuously during flight . . : as for power 
boost flight control, gun turret drive, and cabin 
supercharger drive. 





Vickers Engineers will gladly discuss with you the 
relative merits of these pumps for your individual 
requirements. 
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U. S. and the War 


i CONTRAST to Great Britain, the U. S. remains 
sluggish in maintaining commercial communications 
with various parts of the world. Airmail letters to South 
America require as much as two weeks. Air express 
requires from three to five weeks. Regular mail takes 
two or three months. Yet mail and periodicals from 
England require only four or five weeks, with much 
geater transport difficulties. The fault is not with 
either airline or surface carriers, but with a lack of 
er-all wartime policy. 


Old Argument Revived 


jo BRITISH contemporary, Flight, revived for 
the umpteenth time in a recent issue the relative 
diciency of the British and U. S. bombers and seems, 
again, to have missed the point. 

It pointed out that the U. S. Eighth Air Force 
reached a new high level when it sent 1,600 Fortresses 
wd Liberators, with a fighter cover of 800, to bomb 
targets in Germany. The Eighth had 16,800 airmen in 
the raid and dropped 4,000 tons of bombs. 

Flight says that 16,000‘ airmen could have flown 
2285 Lancasters and Halifaxes (plus 800 men for 
fighter escort) and could have dropped 11,127 tons of 

mbs 
























The reason for this “discrepancy,” it says, is that 
enservation of manpower was Britain’s major problem 
when its planes were designed, but “With the Amer- 
icans it has been different . . . Manpower in the Allied 

was no longer a problem after Russia had con- 
tributed such a magnificent share by smashing the 
ehrmacht.” 

No one disputes the fact that the Lancaster and 
he Halifax bombers carry heavier bomb loads than 
»our B-17’s and B-24’s, but just who did Flight think 
as going to knock the Luftwaffe out of the air? 
British bombers are now making trips over German 
argets in the daytime, but aside from a few daring 
mids in the earlier days, British bombers could not 
mture out in daytime against German fighter strength. 
The Germans paid no attention to British fighter sorties. 
jmebody had to go over Germany and force up the 

rman air force. The battles were costly. ‘The job 

d to be done. Only the Eighth Air Force could do 

The British have done an excellent job of bombing 
trmany at night, but where would the invasion of 
hce have been if the German air force had still 

’n maintained in strength? The boys who went 

pr in the B-17’s and B-24’s in broad daylight, hitting 
ecific vital targets and forcing the Germans up to 
int, can give the answer. 

No one yet has been able to provide maximum fire- 

ver and maximum bomb load in the same airplane. 
Yur bombers were designed for world-wide operations 

"ve got a war on in the Pacific, too, we hear) and 
» one claims that they are. without defects. The 
itish-U. S. combination of heavy night bomb loads 
y British bombers and heavy firepower actions by 
American bombers, has worked very well. At this 
date it’s senseless to talk of differentials in effi- 
mency, and especially in terms of surplus manpower. 
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The U. S, has no more desire to throw away its man- 
power than does any other country. 

“It’s a good thing, this preponderance of material and 
manpower, but it must not be mistaken for super-effi- 
ciency,” Flight concludes. Efficiency for what? In 
wartime, we might add, it is the air force that has the 
ability and guts to knock out an enemy air force that 
is efficient. The British proved it in defending Britain 
in 1940. But on the offensive over Germany, British 
night bombing could have gone on indefinitely without 
either being decisive or in knocking out the Luftwaffe. 
The Eighth Air Force went at it the hard way because 
it was the only way it could be done. Somebody had 
to do it, inefficient or not. We are sorry to see Flight 
take such an unfair slant on our use of manpower. 


Something Wrong 


oo PUBLIC pays three cents for a first class postage 
stamp. The railroads carry this first class mail at 
about forty miles an hour for twenty-eight cents a ton 
mile. 

The public pays eight cents for an airmail stamp. 
The airlines carry this airmail at about 160 miles an 
hour for sixty cents a ton mile. 

This would seem fair enough. 

But the Civil Aeronautics Board proposes to reduce 
the payment to the major airlines from sixty cents to 
thirty-two cents a ton mile. 

The public is getting short-changed somewhere. 

As for the industry—well, it would merely go into 
red ink. 

The Board better do some more figuring. 


Commendable Speed 


HE SPEED with which the Civil Aeronautics Board 

is handling international air route cases is worthy 
of much commendation. Although we find ourselves 
in frequent disagreement with the Board, we believe 
that the five members are treating their international 
responsibilities with wisdom and urgency. The need 
for action has been evident. We are glad that the 
Board is not wasting any time in disposing of new 
route decisions as rapidly as possible under the law. 
The setting of a date for oral argument, February 28, 
on the North Atlantic case when the examiner’s report 
was issued only on January 22, is unprecedented speed. 
We hope the pace continues. 


Horse Races 


iw A RECENT column Mr. Damon Runyan, the news- 
paper writer, takes issue with Byrnes’ order request- 
ing the closing of all race tracks and calls it “a belated 
gesture that means nothing now.” Mr. Runyan is an 
habitue of New York. He should have been in Cali- 
fornia when the tracks were open and seen for himself 
what racing does to aircraft production. Means noth- 
ing? Of course the order should have been issued long, 
long ago. But it isn’t too late by a long shot. 


Wayne W. Parrisu 
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Mars. 
According to all the figures I’ve been able 
put together on the two planes, the C-97 
a basic weight empty of about 70,000 Ibs., 
130,000 Ibs., leaving 





by British 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


The Cleveland Aviation Club, 1524 Guildhall 
has 


Alameda—Pearl Harbor run, and is reportedly 
operating at from 139,000-142,000 Ibs. 

Both airplanes are powered with the same 
engines, yet the C-97 made its run in just 
over six hours as against the 12-14 hours re- 
quired by the Mars for the Pacific run. Those 
additional hours mean a lot of gas at six Ibs. 
per gallon. Speed supplies the answer to this 
seeming paradox that the plane with the 
greatest useful load does not necessarily carry 
the greatest payload. Can the fiying boat 
experts tell me where I’m wrong? 

oS 


‘Old Timer’ Appreciative 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
To the Editor: 

We have a new name and organization but 
we are old timers in the aviation game. 

Your article published in the Dec. 1 issue 
with reference to the application submitted to 
the CAB is very much appreciated. 

I have been studying air feeder possibilities 
for quite a few years. From that study it is 
obvious with the growth and expansion of fa- 
cilities, I feel, that the smaller cities not only 
need air service but are entitled to it. 

However, I do believe that the optimism 
and the hurrying of the operation of the pro- 
posed routes should be delayed until the vic- 
torious end of the war is closer at hand. 

There are a great deal of older experienced 
servicemen like myself now fighting overseas 
who dream and plan to participate in national 
planning of air feeder services. In fact, I 
was quite astounded to return to the U.S.A. 
and find that future plans had not considered 
us except in the employe classification. 

PETER HUBERT, 
Florida Aviation Engineering Service. 


Plug for Everett 


To the Editor: 

We wish to know whether any 
contemplating the establishment 
freight service. Everett is most remarkably 
located to become the terminal of such a 
service, having the possibilities of a large air 
field right next to deep sea docks, making it 


Everett, Wash. 


company is 
of an air 


* possible for air shiploads of freight from points 


in Canada, Montana, Idaho, and Washington to 
load directly into the holds of the ship. 

While other cities are interesting themselves 
in numerous airports for passenger transporta- 
tion, we have a feeling that our position here 
is of very strategic importance for a freight 
terminal 


We would appreciate any information you 
can give us regarding the organization of such 
an air freight company. 

Cc. K. WARNE, 
Executive Secretary, 
Everett Community & War Chest. 


@bituary 
Howard S. Welch 


Howard S. Welch, 52, export sales man- 
ager of Sperry Co. and chair- 
man of the export committee of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, was 
killed Jan. 11 in an automobile accident 
in Montreal. Welch had previously been 
vice president and general manager of 
the export division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp. and at one time served as chief of 
the automotive-aeronautics trade division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Wood T. Henry of Sperry’s 
Washington office was badly injured in 
the same accident and is in a Montreal 
hospital. 
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PIONEERING THE HELICOPTER. By ¢ 
“Les” Morris. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
trated: 160 pp. $2.75. 

Here is an important bit of aeronautical 
tory -presented informally and unpreten 
in a book that was a pleasure to read 
is a genuine pleasure to recommend. 

Igor Sikorsky has written a forewor 
Les Morris, who left his post as comm 
of aeronautics for Connecticut to join ss 
as test pilot for the Sikorsky helicopter, 
told the story of the VS-300 from its § 
tion to its placement in the Dearborn Muse 
In telling the story of the VS-300. Morris 
also told the story of the development of 
helicopter in the United States, a deve 
ment as historic as any in aviation history. 

You'll enjoy it from beginning to end. 9 
photographs are especially good. One ¢ 
hardly imagine a more complete history of 
airplane. It has all the color of pion 
and all the anecdotes that go with such 
ventures. Morris is fully confident of 
helicopter’s future but has his feet on 
ground when discussing its possibilities. Am 
one who maintains any sort of aeronauiiy 
library certainly will want this book. 

WwW. W. PB 


BLADES FOR VICTORY. The Aeroprodses 
Division of General Motors, Dayton, 0: 
Here is another hard-backed book beautif 
printed and excellently illustrated to tell 
story of a war‘plant and the product it make 
How Engineering Products, Inc., headed 
W. J. Blanchard and Charles J. MacNeil, 
taken in tow by General Motors and a} 
new plant built to produce a new type 
hollow-steel propeller, is well told. The p 
graphs are very good. “From an Ohio 
field to every global battle front in less 
three years” is the appropriate slocan. 
W. W.P. 


CARE AND USE OF HAND TOOLS. By & 
Toliver. Edited by W. C. Lewis. % 
$1.25. John Wiley & Sons, New York. 


The material in this book was first comp 
for training beginning employes at the Wid 
plant of Boeing Airpline Co., and has 
been rewritten in more general form for 
by pre-production industrial training cou 
and high school shop classes. Each too 
taken up individually with a description 
types and sizes, right and wrong ways 
handling, care of the tool, and safety J 
cautions to be observed in its use. 
iMustrations supplement the simply 
text. A course of 14 suggested lessons 
use by instructors is included. 


AIRCRAFT VIBRATION AND FLUTTER. 
C. R. Freberg and E. N. Kemler. 214 
$3.00. John Wiley & Sons, New York. 


The fundamentals and genera] phases of 
bration and flutter as applied to the 
structure and its parts are presented with 
minimum of theory. Emphasis is placed 
physical interpretation and application, and 
the solution of problems. Methods d 
are such that they can be applied by the 4 
neer without a background of advanced m 
matics. The first part of this book deals 
the application of general principles to si 
plane vibration problems, while problems 
volving aerodynamic forces are discussed 
later chapters. 


AIRCRAFT MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
D. J. Davis and C. H. Goen. 245 pp. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 
Authors Davis and Goen have compiled 

comprehensive elementary textbook from % 

experience in training draftsmen for Do 

Aircraft Co. Designed for the beginner 
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“The airplane already has 
started an interchange of 
goods, services and mon- 
ies between regions hith- 
erto inaccessibie. It can 
revolutionize commerce 
worldwide, and be re- 
flected in the U. S. with 
greater employment.” 


T. E. BRANIFF 














BRANIFF | 
AIRWAYS 


39,000,000 people keep the wheels 

of U.S. wartime industry turning. Expanded 
air transportation will help maintain this 
level of employment after the war by stimulating new 
commerce at home and abroad. 

To this end, Braniff Airways, Inc., and 

Aerovias Braniff, S. A., propose a system of coordinated air 
service for our hemisphere. The routes planned 
will develop trade between the Americas, 
stimulate production and distribution, and assist 
in maintaining the full employment 


that will benefit us all. 











On LAND or In THE AIR 





The skilled manpower facilities and equip- 
ment of Aircraft Mechanics, Inc., throughout 
the war period are producing precision parts 
for the air forces of the United Nations. Liber- 
ators, both on the land and in the air, use 
many of the items fabricated in our high ten- 
sile forging and welded tubular assembly 
activities. 

Among the many war industries we serve 
as sub-contractors are more than 50 of the 
major aircraft manufacturers. Each contract 
assigned to us is being produced on sched- 
ule, and at a cost which can be offered only 
by an economically efficient organization. 


At the present time we are able to accept 
some additional assignments, and will appre- 
ciate the opportunity to serve you. Contact 

us, today, for full details concerning 
our ability to produce as promised. 


eur 


UNITED STATES 


WAR BONDS 


SS]. 
* AIRCRAFT MECHANICS ~ 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 





has no more than an elementary kno 
of algebra and geometry, this book leads 
student step by step through the 
mentals of aircraft mechanical drawing. § 
craft parts are used wherever possible for 
amples and exercises and as each new 
ject is taken up, the student is told not 
how to do things, but why they must be 
that way to meet aircraft manufacturing p 
While frequent exercises are included, 
book is designed as a classroom text to 
cede AIRCRAFT DETAIL DRAFTING by 
man Meadowcroft of Douglas (McGra 
Book Co., New York) rather than as a 
study course. 





Twenty-five Years Ago 








C. J. Zimmermann of Keyport,’ 

N. J. took off and landed an Aero- 

marine 40-L Flying Boat on the ice 

at Raritan Bay. (Feb. 2, 1920) 

A consignment of Curtiss HS-2-Ls, © 
tiss H-16s and several Aeromarine 
Boeing flying boats and parts, worth 
half million dollars, was shipped to 
aerial transport company in China. 

4, 1920) 


An aerial post was started be- | 
tween Helsingfors, Finland, and Re- 
val, Russia. \ (Feb. 7, 1920) 

Sadi Lecointe, flying a Nieuport bip 
at Villacoublay, was reported to h 
made a speed record, under new regt 
tions of the F. A. I. He covered @ 
kilometer course in both directions 
171.3 mph. (Feb. 7, 1920) 





Fifteen Years Ago 








New York University began a spe- 7 
cial intensive course of eight weeks 
in the training of teachers for avia- 
tion ground schools, with classes 
meeting five times a week. (Feb. 1, 
1930) 

The Smithsonian Institution loaned # 
New York Times a model made fi 
plans drawn up by Leonardo da 
in 1490 for an airplane. This model 
be exhibited at the New York Av 
Show to be held Feb. 7-15. (1930) 

The Committee on Aeronautics of 
the National Chamber of Commerce 
is to give particular attention to the 
development of the glider move- 
ment, promotion of uniform state 
legislation covering intrastate flying, 
aeronattical insurance, and the 
preparation of a Chamber of Com- 
merce Air Manual. (Feb. 1, 1930) 

The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Su 
has published nine strip maps during # 
past year and has seven more in prog 
and 27 projected. (Feb. 1, 1930) 

Appropriations amounting to $72,- 
833,883 for the Army Air Corps for 
the fiscal year 1931 are recom- 
mended in the annual War Depart- 
ment Appropriations bill reported te 
the House. (Feb. 1, 1930) 
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“CONSTANT SPEED 


PROPELLERS 


ROTOL LIMITED ENCLAND 





Incorporated 


Jack & Heintz Inc., Cleveland, O., manufacturef 





SERVICE 


—_- 


ORDER to border—coast to 
coast —wherever skilled tech- 
nicah service may be needed, Jack 
& Heintz can be on the job in 
24 hours! Not satisfied with mass 
producing precision aircraft 
equipment for war, we have built 
up a corps of trained field experts 
to help with its installation and 
maintenance. 
Since Pearl Harbor, this group 
of nearly a hundred specialists has 


» 


win SEVEN League a 


done yeoman duty in keeping ‘em 
flying for victory. Because idle 
planes are as profitless in peace as 
they are useless in war, these men 
can be a tremendous asset to post- 
war commercial aviation. 

Remember, in future planning, 
that all Jack & Heintz products— 
instruments, starters, motors, gen- 
erators, magnetos—are backed by 
nationwide service . . . in seven- 
league boots! 
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rcraft engine starters, generators, gyro pilots, gyre flight instruments, magnetos, motors. 
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Finish the Fight — with War Bonds 


Tomorrow’s air-liner—today’s record breaker 


The great airplanes in which you will 
flash across seas and continents after the 
war are not just a dream on a drafting 
board. For Boeing’s new Stratocruiser 
is a streamlined reality, actually flying 
today, in its Army transport version, 
the C-97. It broke all existing records 
in a recent transcontinental flight from 
Seattle to Washington, D. C. 


This giant sky-liner is the first of the 
su of the future to take to 
the air. It is even bigger than the Boeing 


B-29 Superfortress— ica’s mightiest 
bomber 


With more ine experi 
a elles teamaceen* Dosing 
has given the Stratocruiser hang 
vantages in safety, comfort, performance 


DESIGNERS OF THE 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS ~- THE FLYING FORTRESS - THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
THE KAYDET TRAINER « THE STRATOLINER + PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


and ease of control — all springing from 
the design, production oa field service 
study of the Flying Fortress and Super- 
fortress, the Stratoliners and Clippers. 
The Stratocruiser is a versatile air- 
plane. The double-deck, three-cabin de- 
sign gives flexibility of interior arrange- 
ment and ready interchange between 
cargo and passenger-carrying capacity. 
As a high-speed, low-fare transport, 
the big ship can comfortably seat 100 
rs. As a luxury sleeper plane, 
it will have 72 seats or 36 berths on the 
upper deck, and a lounge and dining 
salon seating 14, crew quarters and cargo 
space below. 
With an operating range of 3500 
miles, the Boeing Stratocruiser can fly 


non-stop from New York to London with 
abundant reserves of fuel. Its top speed 
of 400 miles an hour and cruising speed 
of 340 miles an hour will enable pas 
sengers to leave the East Coast at noon 
and dine on the West Coast. And its 
pressurized cabin maintains comfortable 
conditions even in high-altitude, over- 
weather flight. Also, it is the most 
economical long-range land plane ever 


built. 


When victory is won, the same skill in 
design, engineering and manufacture 
which have established Boeing leader- 
ship in the big bomber field will bring 
comparable strides in air transport. You 
can be sure . . . if it's “Built by Boeing” 


it’s out in front. 


BOEING 
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Crozier’s Report Deals in Air Traffic 
Potentials Based on Shipping History 


By KennetH E. ALLEN 


T HE GREAT PROPORTION of. overseas travel generated in the 
Western Hemisphere will continue to move across the Atlantic “be- 


tween those parts of the new world and the old which have a common 
cultural heritage,” according to a study of overseas air service patterns 
released last fortnight by F. H. Crozier, chief of the CAB’s Research and 





Analysis Division. 

The report covered travel distribution 
and composition of all world areas under 
the following subjects: (1) Regional dis- 
tribution of total travel by transit areas; 
(2) Regional distribution of potential air 
travel; (3) Regional distribution by na- 
tional origin of travel; (4) Distribution 
of surface carrier passenger reyenues be- 
tween the U. S. and foreign vessels, and 
distribution of revenues contributed to 
U. S. and foreign vessels by U. S. and 
foreign residents. 

Crozier emphasized that the report did 
not attempt to make any predictions on 
the amount of air travel that may be 
expected in any area in the postwar era, 
but dealt rather in air traffic potentials 
based on the historic record of surface 
transportation to those areas. 


Fourth of Series 


The report is actually the fourth of a 
series dealing with trans-oceanic travel, 
and was issued at this time for use in 
connection with the South Atlantic route 
hearing, held in Washington during the 
past fortnight. 

Crozier concluded that favorable post- 
war developments in Asia and Europe 
“might well presage large new possibili- 
ties for interchange of air traffic between 
those areas and the United States.” 

“Such possibilities seem well-favored 
by the short great-circle trans-Arctic air 
routes which are not available to surface 
travel. The motives for travel between 
the United States and Asian areas would 
seem to be, primarily, private and gov- 
ernmental business, and, secondarily, 
sightseeing. The cost considerations re- 
Specting such travel are unfavorable as 
compared with trans-Atlantic travel; the 
distances are relatively great, and 
although the populations of Asian coun- 
tries are vast, per-capita incomes are ex- 
tremely low. 

“Possibilities for substantial air traffic 
development between the United States 
and the English-speaking nations of the 
south Pacific and neighboring islands 
seem excellent. Here distances of travel 
are also great, but the cultural ties are 
strong and per-capita wealth is high. It 
seems likely that other elements favoring 
such travel will grow out of developing 
mutual interests.” 
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With respect to the trans-Caribbean 
area, Crozier concluded that the advan- 
tage of the airplane over surface travel 
lay in “the typically time consuming and 
costly journeys necessitated by surface 
transportation.” In this area, he said, 
“distance of travel track favors air trans- 
portation by a margin of from one to two 
thousand miles and time of travel favors 
air transportation by a margin of from 12 
to 15 days.” 

Crozier said the growth of overseas air 
travel will represent some loss to surface 
carriers, but that it was unlikely that this 
diversion would be felt in either the low- 
cost surface cruise travel or surface 
cargo, making the area of competition 
between the sea and air relatively small 
in terms of total steamship revenues. 
“Further,” he said, “the principal share 
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‘Culture to Dictate Overseas Air Routes’ 


With respect to the historic traffic pat- 
terns of the three main travel areas, 
Crozier reached these conclusions: 


“While trans-Atlantic travel typically 
accounts for over one-half of the total 
number of travelers interchanged between 
the United States and all foreign areas, 
it comprises approximately two-thirds of 
the volume of travel in terms of pas- 
senger miles. Trans-Caribbean travel ac- 
counts for somewhat less than one-third 
of the total number of passengers, but 
only approximately 13 percent of the total 
volume of travel in terms of passenger 
miles. . . . Trans-Pacific travel accounts 
for only 14 percent of the total number 
of travelers but it contributes 20 percent 
of the total in terms of volume.” 

Crozier said the study was confined to 
one great air track “so defined by traffic 
and operational considerations as to de- 
mand special mention,” its elements being 
established by the convenient distribu- 
tions of Anglo-American land masses and 
Anglo-American travel habits. 

“This track, described in relation to 
areas which supply its traffic, crosses the 
United States diagonally from the great 
coastal cities of California to transit sta- 
tions on the northeastern rim of Canada, 
serving en route the principal traffic cen- 
ters of the United States and Canada. It 
spans the Atlantic to the British Isles and 











passes southeastward across the Afro- 


of the total historic market to be pene- Eurasian and South Sea regions to Aus- 


trated by future overseas air transporta- 
tion has been carried by foreign ships.” 


(Turn to page 20) 
Regional Distribution of Total Travel by Transit Areas 
(Calendar year 1937) 











Total sea and Estimated | passenger— 








O air travel miles traveled 
anes eee Vertical Passenger-miles Vertical 
Passengers percentage (000's) percentage 
TRANS-ATLANTIC REGION 
Continental Europe ........... 413,908 34.45 2.061,095 42.90 
Ce Sais aawédeses caece 228,802 19.04 1,062,300 22.11 
Near East and Africa ........ 14,514 1.21 115.204 2.40 
WE. Suthanveénecdiedaqent eae 657,224 54.70 3,238,599 67.41 
TRANS-CARIBBEAN REGION 
Bermuda and British West 
DEEL Sccneccctesocceccecep tt 151,171 12.58 170,823 3.56 
Cuba and other West Indies .. 159,236 13.25 193.186 4.02 
Central America .............. 37,988 3.16 98.703 2.05 
CT BORED sc ccessccvcscpes 31,667 2.64 135,103 2.81 
GEE dwatiedcach osetvcsctonants 380,062 31.63 597,815 12.44 
TRANS-PACIFIC REGION 
GE - nvccndéabetdedesceceico dn 57,697 4.30 528,055 10.99 
BEE cecceecccscccecedec 16,926 141 150,466 3,13 
SEED cdedccancccssocnvecevs 74,623 6.21 678,521 14.12 
pocedebdcsogocetovecepas 47,694 3.97 137,407 2.86 
DE - ctcasasewonseoocet cone 41,982 3.49 153,360 3.17 
DT  ¢dechéktetocevausomee 89,676 746 290.767 6.03 
WD Sd eC ddecadas sedcoceccoces 164,299 13.67 969,288 20.15 
SE WEED. ouccenrctnceeces 1,202,585 100.00 4,805,702 100.00 
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HEL TL 
cf 
at 


assuming that fu- 

el follow the distribution 
combined air travel and first 
travel, regional and inter- 

country distribution should follow this 


pattern: 45 percent of the total volume in- 
volved to the trans-Atlantic ion 27 
to the trans-Caribbean and 


With respect to the regional distribution 
national origin of travel, the report 
said that historically, U. S. residents con- 
stituted ——— 80 percent of all 
mmigratory” travel between 

the U. S. and foreign countries. 

“United States residents also contrib- 
uted similar percentages to the respective 
of trans-Atlantic, trans-Caribbean 
trans-Pacific travel. However, there 
are substantial variations from this pro- 
portion with respect to individual coun- 


In the trans-Atlantic group, the U. S. 
resident contribution ranged from ap- 
proximately 75 percent to patudenataly 
90 percent; in th i group 
U. S. resident contribution to inter- 
country travel combinations over one 
passenger per day ranged from approxi- 
mately 30 percent to 93 percent, and 60 

t of trans-Pacific travel represented 
seta nl between U. S. areas. 

Potential air travel by regional dis- 
tribution, based on first and cabin class 
and air passengers, was shown as follows: 


- 


e 


Total Daily 
Overseas Areas Passengers Average 
Trans-Atlantic 180,989 496 
Trans-Caribbean* 355,218 973 
Trans-Pacific 111,684 306 
Total ..... 647,891 1,775 


* Total trans-Caribbean travel figures 
heavily influenced by the predominance 
United States resident travel to offshore Carib- 
bean islands and the Canal Zone. 


are 


Regional Distribution by National Origin of Travel 


(Calendar year 1937) 








Overseas areas 


U. 


S. 


Estimates of U. S. resident pat 


——— 
— 


residents and passenger-miles sengers as a per. 
alien visitors 's 


cent of total 








TRANS-ATLANTIC REGION 
I wanes gases édiecese« 202,058 945,631 75.10 
coh esetevcsvossdecescoctccs 101,300 530,508 73.3 
France, Monaco, Luxembourg ...... 66,963 319,547 85.54 
MEE < 0hedOb cece ec shpesodesebesteiccoce 35,884 185,018 88.56 
I 0.5.0 cic nde s0ksd vb todegve- 26,845 135,084 91.00 
I Sate h cb wecegeccccbsces 26,423 128,812 87.05 
 Shhitactass bbs vndtceeeducd veces ses 19,989 85,673 90.87 
Pigehebaathhoneenedeehccege ce 18,734 91,609 91.05 
SEE? DbRE ce Suwon chi cciccn dns smsee’- 15,142 60,734 75.29 
DEE Cub esha sive eescdubhcucsceKoe cs 13,619 58,085 82.94 
EER Wadine cacg.cettedess bass v0 ec 13,000 55,081 84.15 
I er Bhs Gy od ctiv'cgnc tdi cosecescees 10,004 83,802 71.92 
Caechoslovakia .........0cccccceeeees 9,294 43,180 86.64 
MN lick 555s cea acessceevesece 8,416 47,104 90.15 
oii deie dhs 0 peed dedn Concecese 7,781 42,562 80.81 
Poland and Danzig .............-..+- 6,039 33,571 79.10 
Near 3,621 24,914 75.53 
3,595 22,681 84.23 
Ne Oe chuneh Gaines. cniec coe sdaes es 3,381 15,908 68.00 
REE Sana dbs 6 b06psceds ceovécese 3,249 14,653 83.04 
EES a 3,088 17,849 87.05 
EE MeN aN Ret 6s egeegcdecspeneces 2,934 13,543 52.42 
Not shown separately .............. 8,855 44,142 83.83 
TRANS-CARIBBEAN REGION 
Bermuda and British West Indies 150,138 169,656 92.76 
Reced wdWb pdeeedcesteccceeetecens 143,043 164,643 81.45 
Canal Zone and Panama ............ 25,158 64,128 93.85 
Dominican Republic ..............-- 6,673 10,630 61.11 
veces Buin dashes bs chebccdeces 5,419 33,983 62.28 
Shuddegeetaedleencbes sebebeeces 5,436 30,550 73.40 
WORIIIIER «6 es ccpccccsicccsccccvscwcces 5,331 12,917 43.13 
GeRtMMAMIA oi ccccccccccscccccscovecss 5,322 14,359 88.09 
Netherlands West Indies ............ 5,222 11,374 89.93 
Colomde « .cccsccccccdesscccsccsscece 4,908 10,272 49.08 
Dt, Maadabebeesekeesesboesecosecccce 3,346 13,802 47.97 
GE. WEG Ko.ph vcbeedediecesccaticnses 3,032 17,234 54.75 
HHOMGUTAS occ ces cccccwccccescccccess 2,714 7,322 68.79 
Not shown separately .....-..--+--.. 9,276 25,446 57.73 
Total passengers ..-+..-+---eeeeeees SEG 8 8 —.resdse 84.10 
TREE POUNUEMETIED occ csccccccsss = ween 586,316 80.18 
TRANS-PACIFIC REGION 
BR aeicnph ud scctqesesne? vecsecscce 47,694 137,406 99.83 
PEE. Px abuecceccbesotesccesdesteces 41,982 153,360 96.13 
JAPON 2c ccecccecccesocccccccccceseees 23,400 188,908 76.68 
pa phteuncbce Fend¥eeesccees techs 20,151 199,475 68.69 
Australia and New Zealand .......... 15,658 140,986 30.35 
Talame .ccccsccccccccesss 7,007 64,030 83.63 
Not shown separately ......--..---- 4,793 50,958 50.05 
GRAND TOTAL PASSENGERS .....- S20 ee teee 81.67 
GAND TOTAL PASSENGER-MILES .. 2 eaeese 4,521,130 78.59 





NOTE: Individual areas exchanging more than 2,500 passengers are listed separately. 





Cross-Classification of Gross Revenue from United States and Foreign Passenger Traffic 
By Nationality of Vessel Used and Residence of Overseas Traveler 


(Calendar year 1938) 





























==> —= 
By Nationality of Vessel Used By Residence of Traveler 
Gross revenue United States residents Foreign residents United States vessels Foreign vessels 
Quarsees srens Wliions Vertical ~“witlions of doltars Percent —ittions of dotiars Percent iltions of doliars Percent Millions of doltars — 
dollars a. all U.S. Foreign Tolal Col.2 ~ U.S. Foreign Yotal Col.2 U.S. Foreign Total Col.2 U.S. Foreign Total Ca? 
TLANTIC REGION 
. + theme ne 856 66.00 67 SS1 GIS 172.20 14 24 238 2780 67 14 81 946 S51 224 775 OH 
REGION 
Indies ..... seshaice re 223 1719 102 384 #186 8341 2.7 10 3.7 1659 #102 27 #%129 5785 84 10 94 4&8 
South America ........- 6.5 501 24 O09 33 S077 21 11 32 4923 24 21 45 6£.23 O98 11 20 OF 
N55. os ncccccee 28 2220 126 93 219 7604 48 21 69 2396 126 48 174 G42 93 21 114 BS 
' RANS-PACIFIC 
AND AFRICA ...... 1190 33 44 7.7 SO33 33 43 76 49.87 33 66 4314 44 43 387 SS 
GRAND TOTAL ......... 129.7 10000 226 688 M4 TWAT 985 2328 383 253 226 95 321 275 G8 2S 76 HS 
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_ Pogue Says Airlines Will Aid 


Merehant Marine Volume 


Ocean Shipping Due 
To Grow Along With 
Global Plane Routes 


A= TRANSPORTATION will not des- 
troy ocean shipping “or our Mer- 
dant Marine,” L. Welch Pogue, chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, de- 
dared last week in an address at the first 

International Civil Aviation Luncheon 
gonsored by the Aviation Section, New 
York Board of Trade, in New York. 

Pogue said that the “diversion of pas- 
gnger traffic, and the limited diversion 
d cargo traffic, to the air most decidedly 
does not mean a destruction of the United 
States Merchant Marine. Ships will still 
arry the bulk of the exports and imports 
d the United States.” 

Pogue declared frankly that “these 
limited adverse effects upon ocean ship- 
ping will never be noticed for the reason 
tat the increased business activity 
will be stimulated by air transpo 
wil produce other new traffic in such 
sundance that the losses will he more 
tan compensated for. 

“Ocean shipping and air transportation 
we both destined to remain and both 
destined to grow,” he said. 

Pogue drew upon the recent report of 
?.H. Crozier, chief of the CAB’s Research 
md Analysis Division, to drive home the 
pint that whatever diversion to the air 
is captured by American flag air lines 
‘will be captured primarily from oper- 
tors of foreign ships.” 

"In 1938, only about 25 percent of the 
goss revenue for transporting passengers 
letween the United States and overseas 
wstinations was received by vessels of 


United States registry; foreign vessels re- 
ceived approximately 75 percent of such 
revenue,” he said. 

“This was despite the fact that United 
States residents were contributing about 
70 percent of the gross passenger revenue 
in overseas travel between this and other 
countries. 

“A diversion then of even all first and 
cabin-class traffic to the air 
would have its principal effect upon for- 
eign surface carriers rather than upon 
our own Merchant Marine. 

“If, as first and cabin-class traffic is 
diverted to the air, United States air 
carriers step in and capture only one-half 
of the diverted traffic, there will be a net 
gain to United States interests. 

“The initiative and resourcefulness of 
our air carriers should enable us to estab- 
lish a merchant air fleet in keeping with 
the importance of the contribution which 
we make to world passenger travel.” 

Pogue declared that another important 
consideration in the penetration of sea 
by air travel “is the probability that the 
revenues of ships serving United States 
overseas traffic which is normally attrib- 
utable to first and cabin-class travel, are 
approximately eight percent of the aggre- 
gate operating revenues of those carriers.” 

“The area of competition between air 
and sea in terms of total steamship reve- 
nues promises, therefore, to be relatively 
small in the immediate future.” 

Pogue called on his listeners to “mark 
well the point that in the long run the 
largest portion of international air trans- 
port business will be new business which 
has never before existed.” 

He pointed to the development of the 
railroad, the auto and better and faster 








Aviation Calendar 


Feb. 1-2—ACCA, Central Regional 
Traffic ttee, Andrew Jackson 
— Nash . 


Feb. 1l—Nat’l Aviation Trades Asen., 
board meeting, Washington. 
12—Civil Aviation Joint Legis- 


Feb. 

lative Committee meetine W: 

Feb. 12-13—AOCA, Joint Industrial 
Relations Committee, Stevens Hotel, 


Feb. 14-16—ACCA, American Man 
facturers Assn. semi-annual conference 
(Personnel), Palmer House, Chicago. 

A 6—Society of Automates 
ere, national aeronautics meet- 
Hotel New Yorker, New York. 

pr. 10-11—Aero. Chamber, Nationa) 
Airworthiness Requirements committee 
mee , New Orleans. 

Apr. 10-1l1—Aero. Chamber, Airplane 


Technical Committee meeting, New 
Orleans. 

Apr. 16—World Air Transport Oper- 
ators meeti 


ng, Havana 
May 6-9—International Aviation Fra- 
conve first annua] convention, Miami 


May 20-27—Pan American Aircraft 
Exposition, . Dallas. 











ships as factors in building per capita 
passenger miles. 

“We do not know the limit of our ca- 
pacity to travel and trade as the trans- 
portation medium improves and the rates 
go down,” he said. 

“Thus a tremendous growth of entirely 
new business in international air trade 
and travel is sure to develop when the 
enlarged opportunity to the service comes. 
And as fast travel becomes available to 
the businessman, his markets and his 
business ‘ expand. 

“Bulk shipments following his business 
trips, will, in all probability . . . go by 





(Calendar year 1937) ° 


Regional Distribution of Potential Air Travel 








Number of first and cabin class 
and air passengers 


Number of passenger-miles by first and 
cabin class and air passengers 











Overseas areas Daily Vertical Daily Vertical 
Total average percentage Total average percentage 
TRANS-ATLANTIC REGION 
Gemtinental Burope ..........cscecccsecsce 93,711 257 14.47 466,631,957 1,278,443 22.99 
OD BOROD . cccsccvectocccvadvecesescesses 75,070 206 11.59 348,540,598 954.906 17.18 
—— _ Mites a8 BORGER « ockcccnccivcsccvecss 12,208 33 1.88 96,898,302 265.475 4.78 
pL 6400006000 6on6 ccbeenenececpe ss secs tee 180,989 496 27.94 912,070,857 2,498,824 44.95 
" 
Peat @TRANS-CARIBBEAN REGION 
ds Bermuda and Britigh West Indies ......... 146,492 401 22.61 165,527,710 453,501 8.16 
__— 4 Cuba and other West Indies .............. 149,406 409 23.06 181,266,379 496.620 8.93 
tn (EE -«. ¢abe coud bees du csbesWadsse 32,304 89 4.99 83,937,285 229,965 4.14 
i, i 2.” cusdebpeeeash bat oupee 27,016 74 4.16 115,256,126 315.770 5.68 
sos SD (600g edbacgsalthees cat0ces éaneartnbsatee 355,218 973 54.82 545,987,500 1,495,856 26.91 
: S-PACIFIC REGION 
SE bios sUs chests nudes septtees basees cubes 18,629 51 2.88 170,509,135 467,148 8.40 
4 EEE Seis wcc cess consecesdse cubduscese 16,906 46 261 150,285,122 411,740 740 
oon MEONGOR i désicinde'ccssucdpescdesvacdeténess 35.535 97 5.49 320,794,257 878,888 15.80 
en. BRTEEETEE ELLE LEE 35,937 99 5.55 108,535,733 283,660 5.10 
Ss oti diastohnshetdat-ens <etentaamcntinag oun 40,212 110 6.20 146,888,444 402,434 724 
lin a ag A: Re LEE EG AB Be 76,149 209 11.75 250,424,177 686,094 12.34 
oe eh be RRL LL, Ae aS 111,684 306 17.24 571,218,434 1,564,982 28.14 
35 TNR oi vice davectbte. ccbusluducsts 647,891 1,775 100.00 2,029,276,791 5,559,662 100.00 
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ship and not by plane, thus 


enlarging, not 
diminishing, the business of our Merchant’ 
Marine.” 


Pogue said evéry new form of trans- 
portation,-as well as creating traffic, has 
diverted’ some traffic from older forms of 
transportation. 

“To the extent that air transportation 
diverts traffic from surface vessels, it will 
initially consist of passenger traffic . 
minor fraction of inter- 
New air 


Pogue said that some limited diversion 
of Ocean cargu io the air could also be 
expected, but that it would constitute “a 
very small fraction of the sea total,” 
org out that “it will be a long time, 

ever, before air cargo rates will be able 
even to approach most of the ocean rates.” 

Ocean transport, he said, so long as it 
remains the cheapest means of freight 
movement in the world, must be counted 
upon to continue to transport bulk cargo. 
“Air transportation will be obliged to be 
content with a small amount of diverted 
cargo where time, competitive consider- 
ations, or unusual circumstances control 
the medium of shipment.” 

Reviewing the status of the Merchant 
Marine in 1938, Pogue declared that it 
consisted of 27,155 vessels having a gross 
tonnage of 14,651,000. Of this total, he 
“only 1,575 vessels, having a gross 
tonnage of 3,550,815, were registered as 
engaged in foreign trade.” 


60 Per Cent in Freight 


“Sixty percent of the vessels engaged 
in the foreign trade, representing 54 per- 
cent of the gross tonnage, were in freight 
services; five percent of the vessels, rep- 
resenting 14 percent of the tonnage were 
tankers; and 22 percent of the vessels, 
representing three percent of the tonnage, 
performed services classified as dredging, 

, fishing, oystering, pile driving, tow- 
ing, wrecking, pilot boat, patrol boat, 
refrigerator, whaling and miscellaneous. 

“Thus a total-of 87 percent of the num- 


» 


fit from an increase in exports and imports 
. brought about by increased world trade, 
. « - I am certain will be stimu- 
lated by the quickened movement by air 
ok Uncinied quell end tae enitt rta- 
of businessmen throughout the 
world.” 
Pogue said that international routes 


“They represent the Board’s judgment 
as to the best routes for airborne trade 


Pet ongy approaching, therefore, a period 
of great ee to this country in 


that ‘the decision period is now almost 
‘ us with respect to the applications 

oF elias tng eurriore. 

“These applications require the 


Newfoundland Commission Votes} 5t 


To Sign “Two Freedoms’ Pa 


An Important Stepping 
Stone to Europe Opened 
Up to World’s Planes 


NEWFOUNDLAND has decided to sign 
the “two freedoms” agreement, allow- 
ing foreign airlines to fly over her terri- 
tory without landing, and to land for 
technical purposes, 
Government of Newfoundland announced 
Jan. 16. The “two freedoms” agreement 
was one of the documents drawn up at 
the International Aviation Conference at 
Chicago. 

Thus, one of the important stepping 
stones on the route to Europe is opened 
up to the planes of the United States and 
other countries, 


When Lord Swinton, head of the British 
delegation, signed the “two freedoms” 
agreement for Great Britain, he stated 
specifically that his signature did not in- 
clude Newfoundland. He made this reser- 
vation after being informed by New- 
foundland representatives that they wished 
more time to examine the situation. 


“The Commission of Government have 
now had the opportunity of examining 
fully the position of Newfoundland and 
of hearing an account of the discussions at 
Chicago from their representatives,” said 
the government’s statement. “They have 
come to the conclusion that, having regard 
to the situation of Newfoundland in rela- 
tion to international air routes and its 
possession of large land and sea airports, 
the maintenance of which will involve 
very large annual outlays, the interests 
of Newfoundland will be best served in 
the future by the widest possible use of 
such of its airports as Newfoundland may 

designate as airports for international air 
service.’ 

Revenues received from landing fees 
and facilities “will far outweigh any tem- 
porary immediate benefit which might 
conceivably accrue from bargaining with 
other countries for civil aviation rights.” 


the Commission of’ 





Newfoundland has the right to design 
which of her airports shall be used ; 
international service. The Commisgj O 
pointed out that “global use of i 
airports in Newfoundland is in ab 
and statements to this effect already &. 
sued are not affected by the decision noy 
announced.” This statement evidently m 
ferred to the vast Goose Bay base, @& 
which Canada has secured certain posbya 
military rights, but on which commerd 
rights have not yet been settled. 
















Colvin Named President 
Of Institute; Grumman, 


Burden Among Four VP; 


Charles H. Colvin of New York hy 
been elected president of the Institute d 
the Aeronautical Sciences for 1945. i 
succeeds Maj. R. H. Fleet of San Diem 

Elected as vice presidents were: W.A 
M. Burden, assistant secretary of com 
merce; LeRoy & 
Grumman, pres- 
dent of Grumma 
Aircraft Engineer 
ing Corp.; L i 
Laddon, executive 
vice president d 
Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft 
Corp.; and Arthr 
E. Raymond, vie 
president®s 
charge of & 
gineeringd 
Douglas Aircralt 
Co. Earl D. @& 
born, president of Edo Aircraft Corp., wa 
elected treasurer. 

Colvin has recently completed a 2200 
mile trip to the South and Southwet 
Pacific, where he made a study of aircrafi 
instrument maintenance, repair and over 
haul facilities for the Bureau of Aen 
nautics of the U. S. Navy. He is at pre 
ent an engineering and management cot 
sultant. 
























Colvin 















such as the question of whether there 
should be more than one American flag 
carrier in the international field; if so, 
whether there should be competition be- 
tween flag carriers; whether, if there is 
to be more than one, there should be any 
prohibition against a domestic carrier pro- 
posing to operate beyond the borders of 
the United States; and many related ques- 
tions of an economic and political nature.” 

Pogue devoted considerable time to the 
accomplishments of the recent Civil Avia- 
tion Conference in Chicago, characterizing 
it as achieving “some of the greatest and 
most progressive steps ever taken in the 
field of aviation.” 

He said the Chicago conference had not 
only accomplished what had been at- 
tempted at the Paris Convention of 1919 
and the Havana Convention of 1928, but 
had gone much farther in the formulation 
of an international air b 

The new international air navigation 
convention drawn up in Chicago he de- 
scribed as satiation “one of the most 
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outstanding contributions in the field d 
civil aviation ever achieved by an ave 
tion conference and reflects the expef- 
ence gained under the Paris and Havam 
Conventions.” 

Pogue said it was too early to prophey 
as to the extent the Chicago conferent 
agreements would be accepted by i 
nations of the world. . “It is not too eaflf, 
however, to express the very earneé 
hope and confident expectation that i 
Interim Agreement will come into force # 
a very early date. It will do that whe 
26 nations have confirmed their sign 
tures to the United States.” 

Pogue paid tribute to the services of th 
Air Transport Command and Naval Af 
Transport Service, declaring that thee 
two services, “plus the limited amount 
commercial transoceanic  internati 
services, which would be continued dub 
ing the war, have, in one of history® 
twinklings, transferred the prospect of 
transoceanic passenger travel very 
stantially from the surface to the air.” 
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Steps Taken to Solve Radio Problems 


Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Consolidates 
Operations; FCC Frequencies in Accord 


y bebe MAJOR STEPS toward solving 
present and future airline communi- 
cations i coshleghe have just been taken by 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., the non-profit 
mdio organization of the U. S. airlines, 
mi by the Federal Communications 
Commission. 
@Arinc, taking direct action to meet 
the problem of insufficient frequencies to 
elle, communications on new routes 
gd route extensions which have been 
gd are expected to be granted by the 
Gvil Aeronautics Board, has decided to 
ty out consolidated operation of com- 
munications facilities, and will operate 
the facilities and supply service to all air- 
jes On an equal basis. Toledo has been 
dosen for the first test of the consoli- 
dated set-up, and a committee was ap- 
punted to select a second city for a 
smilar test. 
@The FCC issued its report of pro- 
_ allocations above 25,000 kilocycles, 
ad assigned for aviation use substan- 
tally those frequencies which had been 
mquested by Arinc through the Radio 
Technical Planning Board at last Octo- 
ber’s hearings. 
The decision to try out consolidated 
Arinc operation of facilities was made at 
the annual stockholders meeting follow- 
ing blunt warnings from airline and gov- 
@mment representatives that unless im- 
mediate and radical action were taken, 
some airlines would come face to face 
with the fact that they could not operate 
some of the routes recently granted by 
the CAB because of lack of communica- 
tons. T. E. Daniels of FCC told the 
meeting that the number of frequencies 
wailable for the airlines was to all in- 
fonts and purposes frozen due to the 
sandwiching in of the military on fre- 
om which were not being used, and 
the FCC could not find frequencies 
to give individual companies as in the 
past. 


Sharing Temporary Solution 


Referring to three possible solutions 
mentioned earlier in a report on the ac- 
tivities of the Arinc Frequencies Com- 
Mittee by F. C. Barker, Northeast Air- 
lines, he said these could only be sharing, 
consolidation, and combination with Arinc 
erating. He said that sharing would 
ier a temporary solution in some cases, 
and in this respect asked all operators to 
M@ipply as soon as possible the informa- 
fon recently requested by Arinc as to 
Where they were using the frequencies 
@signed to them, but warned that in 
Many places where a frequency was not 
being used in a given area, it had already 
been taken over by the military under 
the sandwiching policy. 

On the other hand, combination or con- 
Wlidation of facilities offered far more 

Daniels revealed that recent sur- 
veys by FCC monitors had shown that 
Many frequencies were carrying only a 
mal] per cent of the traffic load of which 

were capable. He said that due to 
the necessity of being able to handle 
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peaks, a 40 per cent load was considered 
as 100 per cent, but that many of the fre- 
quencies monitored were carrying only 
an 8, 9, 10, 12, 13 or 17 per cent load. 

It was the general consensus of the 
operators present that if consolidation or 
combination were the only solutions 
available, it would be much more prac- 
tical to have Arinc operate the facilities 
and supply service on an equal basis to 
all airlines than to have one airline lease 
service from another. It was pointed out 
that the consolidated set-up would also 
give the airlines the benefit of sharing 
equipment and operating personnel costs 
instead of duplicating these expenses. 


Summer, Winter Trials 


A majority of the airline representatives 
present pledged their companies to go 
along with whatever cities the directors 
should select for the test, and to con- 
tribute whatever of their stations re- 
quired for the trial. It was further agreed 
that the trial period should be of suffi- 
cient length to cover both summer and 
winter operations. Work on consolidation 
of the Toledo facilities is already under 
way, and the consolidated set-up is ex- 
pected to be in effect within 90 days. The 
second trial zone is now being selected 
by a committee composed of G. A. 
O'Reilly, Transcontinental & Western Air, 
chairman; G. E. Mears, American Air- 
lines; and R.- O. Smith, Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines. 

Turning to the matter of very high fre- 
quencies it was decided that all airlines 
will put in instrument landing receiver 
systems, VHF range receivers, and VHF 
two way communications in accordance 
with the facilities now being installed and 
planned by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. Daniels warned, however, 
that VHF should not be taken as an 
immediate solution to the crowded fre- 
quency problem as there are only four 
frequencies now available, and it is 
doubtful how many more can be made 
available until V-E day. The complete 
bands proposed by the FCC will prob- 
ably not be available until after V-J day. 

The only major deviation between the 
FCC proposed allocations of bands above 
25,000 Frilocycles and the bands requested 
by Arinc through RTPB was that no allo- 
cations were made of experimental fre- 
quencies for aviation in the 5,000-30,000 
megacycle band. The requested assign- 
ment of 165-185 mc was cut to 170-180 
mc because it was felt that employment 
of improved techniques and equipment 
would permit saving of 5 mc of spectrum 
at each end of this band. The requested 
assignment 956-1125 mc was cut down to 
960-1125 mc to allow for the needs of 
other services. All other changés were in 
the nature of additions to the RTPB 
requests. 

The 225-400 mc band was assigned pri- 
marily for government aviation communi- 
cation, but with 75 channels reserved for 
non-government aviation. Because of 
recognition of the existence of certain air 





Rentzel Re-elected 


D. W. Rentzel has been re-elected. 
president of Aeronautical Radio, 
Inc., for 1945. G. A. O’Reilly, Trans- 
continental & Western Aijir, has 
been named vice president and see- 
retary, and R. O. Smith, Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. The following 
directors have been named: Rentzel, 
O'Reilly, Smith, Peter Wolf; West- 
ern Air Lines; Carl Swanson, 
Northwest Airlines; Paul Wadling- 
ton, Chicago & Southern Air Lines; 
Frank Dyer, Braniff Airways; G. E. 
Mears, American Airlines; J. R. 
Cunningham, United Air Lines; 
Larry Campbell, Delta Airlines; 
D. C. McRae, Eastern Air Lines. 











navigation aids now operating in these 
ree 420-450 mc, 450-460 mc, and 508- 
524 me were assigned with provision for 
future reassignment to non-aviation uses. 
The requested assignment 1450-1500 mc 
was increased to 1450-1550 mc to provide 
50 mc for use by meteorological services, 
and the requested assignment 1500-1600 
me for experimental aeronautical mobile 
was changed to 1550-1650 mc. 

The FCC report emphasized the need 
for allocating frequencies in bands instead 
of by isolated channels, pointing out that 
in order to derive the maximum efficiency 
from an allocation system, complete con- 
trol of the adjacent as well as the as- 
signed channels must be exercised. Where 
two government agencies, such as FCC 
and IRAC will both authorize channels 
for the same type of service, it was fur- 
ther stated, the allocation of bands should 
include all channels needed by both 
agencies. Conflicts with the military allo- 
cations should likewise be avoided. 


Number May Be Increased 


The report added that in fixing channel 
width for all cases where specified, such 
action was taken upon the representation 
of D. W. Rentzel, president of Arinc, that, 
as improvements in the art are achieved, 
the aviation industry will avail itself of 
the use of such channels widths as may 
be feasible, thus roviding room for in- 
creasing the number of available chan- 
nels. 

Arinc has increased its budget for 1945 
to $116,700 for administrative and over- 
head engineering purposes, as against an 
expenditure of $85,137 for the same pur- 
poses in 1944. The increase is primarily 
to provide for increased personnel in- 
cluding engineers, and for expanded 
offices to accommodate increased activi- 
ties. 


Martin Named Regent 


Governor O’Connor of Maryland has 
announced that Glenn L. Martin, presi- 
dent of the Glenn L. Martin Co., will be 
appointed as a member of the board of 
regents of the University of Maryland, 
subject to confirmation by the State Sen- 
ate. The Martin company recently made 
a grant of $1,700,000 to establish a college 
of aeronautical] research at the University. 
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PAA-Amex Recommended 


For Transatlantic Routes 


AMEX Named ‘Only In 
Event of Acquisition 

By American Airlines’ 

AN AMERICAN Airways and Amer- 


t the acquisition of that com- 
peny_by egy pirtan Be Airlines is approved 
y the CAB. 


Thus the recommendations presented 
a solution to the CAB’s dilemma in 
connection with acquisition. Pan Amer- 
ican and United Air Lines in oral argu- 
ment before the CAB last fortnight urged 
that both the North Atlantic and ac- 
quisition cases be consolidated for pur- 
poses of decision. 

They contended that the Board could 
not justify approval of the purchase price 
of $3,000,000 based on AMEX’s temporary 

te. Now that the examiners have 


certificate, the CAB by consolidation, 
will be able to look at the entire picture 
before reaching its decisions. 

The report, which is not to be con- 
strued as an opinion of the CAB, repre- 
sented some speedy action, and forecast 
more to come, for C. Edward Leasure, 





CAB chief examiner, announced that oral 

mt on the North Atlantic case 
would be held Feb. 28. It is no secret 
that the Board is pressing for action in 
this all-important international case, and 
some observers have forecast a decision 
by March 1. 

In addition to recommending the two 
carriers, the report held that all four of 
the routes proposed by the CAB as trans- 
atlantic trade arteries were required in 
the public interest, but suggested some 
modifications. 

These were that Route II be amended 
to include London; that Route I or II 
should include a segment from Athens 
to Sevastopol via Instanbul and Bucharest; 
that Route III terminate at Moscow; that 
the segment from Lisbon or Madrid to 
a should be eliminated from Route 

As originally proposed by the CAB, 
the four routes went as follows: 

I. New York, a point in Newfoundland 
or Labrador, a point in Eire, London, 
Amsterdam, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, 
Budapest, Bucharest, Instanbul, Cairo. 

Il. New York, points in Newfoundland 
or Labrador, a point in Eire, Paris, a 
point in Switzerland, Rome, Athens, 
Cairo, Basra, Karachi, Calcutta. 

Il. New York, points in Newfoundland 
and Labrador, Greenland and Iceland, 
Oslo, Stockholm, Helsinki, Leningrad, 
Moscow, Teheran, Basra. 

IV. New York, Bermuda, Azores, Lis- 
bon—(a) Lisbon, Madrid, Marseilles, 
Rome; (b) Lisbon, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, 
Cairo; (c) Lisbon-London. 


“Civil Asrenautics Board pattern of international air routes for North Atlantic ACCES 
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; Equal to the Occasion 
, A Continental Air Lines plane re. 


ton Air Field, Denver—and one 
duck disappeared in a cloud of 
feathers. So Capt. Jack Weiler 
brought the plane back to the field 
to check over the external radio 
antennas. 

Shortly after landing, he was ap- 
proached by a passenger who held 
the commission of a special game 
warden in the state of Oklahoma 
The warden asked to see Jack's 
hunting license. 

Jack, who ordinarily hunts ducks 
with a 12 gauge shotgun, was equal 
to the occasion. After some search- 
ing in his wallet, he pulled out a 
federal duck stamp. 











The report recommended that Pa 
American should operate Routes II an 
IV, and that AMEX should fly Route 
I and III. 

In order that Pan American might 
operate Route IV, the report recom- 
mended that its present certificate be- 
tween New York and Lisbon and Mar- 
seilles should be amended to include 
Madrid as an intermediate point between 
Lisbon and Marseilles, and extended 
from Marseilles to Rome. 

It was also recommended that New 
York and Washington be designated 
U. S. co-terminals on this route, but that 
Pan American be restricted from carry- 
ing domestic traffic between the tw 
points. 

The examiners also recommended tha 
Pan American’s present certificate be 
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cently encountered a flock of ducks | 
shortly after taking off from Staple. | 
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To G.I. Joe They Too Are Veterans 


They are veterans of work and of pray- 
erful waiting at the altars of their faith. 

G.I. Joe will be glad to see the 
Statue of Liberty and the scenes of 
his native state. 

But above all, home to him means 
his own people—his parents; his wife 
and children, or his sweetheart. All 
that affects him affects his family, in- 
separately. 

Fighting around the world, the 


members of our armed forces have 


done more for us than we at home 
could do for them. 

They will return, not to collect 
their dues, but to continue their duty, 
ambitious to help build an even bet- 
ter United States. 

Their training, their experience and 
their contact with other nationalities 
have widened their perspective. They 
have found a different world in the 
making. 

They have learned how universal air 


brings people vastly closer together. 

Ours is the opportunity to make 
sure that our returning veterans may 
make their most effective contribu- 
tions to our nation’s growth and 
security. Together we must utilize the 
war-spurred development of global 
air transportation. 

Yes, the veterans want to return to 
you, but not to yesterday. Their eyes 
are upon tomorrow —which will be 
as wonderful as we make it! 
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INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 











one segment in addition to New York; 

co-terminals on 
another segment with the condition that 
Pan Am’s*present certificate should be 
amended 


Athens, ‘Cairo, Basra 
would make the operation conform to 
Route II. 

With respect to American Export, the 
examiners recommended that it be cer- 
tificated between the co-terminals New 
York and Boston and the terminal point 


that AMEX operate the Athens-Istanbul- 
Bucharest-Sevastopol segment. 
With reference to Route III, the re- 


terminals New York and Boston and the 
terminal int Moscow, via a point in 
Newfoundland or Labrador, Greenland, 
Iceland, Oslo, Stockholm, Helsinki, and 
Leningrad . . . “with the further recom- 
mendation that such authorization be 
granted only if the acquisition of con- 
trol of American Export Airlines, Inc., 
by American Airlines, Inc., be approved.” 

report was predicated upon the 
necessity for two strong U. S. flag 
carriers, and in this respect it held that 
American Airlines was the strongest of 
the three carriers seeking to compete 
with Pan American. The others were 
Transcontinental & Western Air and 
American rt. 

“It is evident from the record that 
American’s capital and income position is 
stronger than either that of TWA or 
AMEX, and that American’s operations 
are more extensive than those of TWA 
or AMEX. It appears therefore that in 
these respects American is the strongest 
of the three carriers and best meets the 
qualifications heretofore set forth as 
being required by the second United 
States flag carrier.” 

The report made a direct answer to 
Pan American’s position favoring a 
‘monopoly by quoting from an earlier 

















Traffic Allocations 
Traffic allocated to each route by 
countries on basis of 116,000 passen- 
gers carried by United States flag 
carriers: 
Route | 
NED, aces as¥edoese sececies doves 1,777 
United Kingdom ................ 25,281 
| OCS Se ee 1,664 
ESE LES eee ee 2,429 
Germany (Berlin) ............-. 5,125 
i Ey I a 946 
Czechoslovakia ............++.... 853 
Austria (Vienna) ............... 659 
Hungary, (Budapest) .......... 753 
Rumania (Bucharest) .......... 257 
Yugoslavia (Belgrade) .......... 375 
Turkey (Istanbul) .............. 134 
Bulgaria (Sofia) ....--......++.. 61 
RE COME) cs. crecccnctonsins 194 
TUR  vcccepeandeWdeseereséssvc 40,508 
Route I! 
NN a waco ncckccenstvach sete 1,777 
France (Paris and Luxembourg) 3,918 
Switzerland (Geneva) .......... 2,359 
Italy and Albania (Rome) ...... 1,992 
Germany (Munich) ............. 1,538 
Greece (Athens) ...........+.. 548 
SES 194 
BE): 16 WecGSures cscs ccc et con . 12,326 
Route Ill 
Denmark (Copenhagen) ........ 1.109 
DEE MEEEEED . 00.00 ocvcctececces 1,248 
Finland (Helsinki) ............ 352 
Estonia (Helsinki ............ 52 
Sweden (Stockholm) ........... 1,689 
PCM, Ses wseeecseciececee 72 
Lithuania (Kaunas) ............ 130 
U.S.S.R. (Leningrad). .......... 378 
GEE. an cbhbaa@es ob drasevegtuses 5,030 
Route IV 
SES ie eee 90 
Portugal (Lisbon) ............ 328 
Spain (Barcelona) .............. 194 
Prance (Marseilles) ........... 1,949 
Italy and Albania (Rome) ...... 1,992 
BD 4. cd baie a cadep boat ads wee 90 
ND. whee a:0.0 0 coe dnviuds vase 4,643 











CAB opinion which said: “We are unable 
to find that the continued maintenance 
of an exclusive monopoly of trans-Atlan- 
tic American flag air transportation is 





ATA Directors Oppose 
Withholding Names Of 


Plane Accident Victims 


Directors of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion in a regular meeting at the Carlton 
Hotel in Washington last fortnight turned 
down a recommendation by the 
ATA Personnel Committee that names of 
persons injured or killed in air transport 
accidents be withheld until the next of 
kin had been notified. 


ATA sources said that the directors 
took the position that the withholding of 
names was not only contrary to airline 
but would set the industry back 
in its relations with the pub- 

publicity men had unani- 


3 


él 


directors took no action on a re- 
that the ATA participate in action 
in Superior Court, Los Angeles, 


i 


Bf 


against Lockheed Air Terminal and sev- 
eral airlines for maintenance of a nuis- 
ance in connection’ with airline operations 
at that point. 

Other items on the agenda were de- 
scribed as routine. They included a re- 
port by Hamilton O. Hale, chairman of 
the ATA legislative committee; a dis- 
cussion on ATA participation in proceed- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission concerning liability limitation for 
aircraft engines, and a discussion of the 
CAB investigation on non-scheduled air 
transportation. 


Switlik’s 250,000th 


Employes of the Switlik Parachute Co., 
Trenton, N. J., autographed the company’s 
250,000th parachute recently at a dinner 
given to celebrate its manufacture. The 
*chute will be placed in the company’s 
museum. 
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in the public interest since there is my 
public control over the passenger or ex. 
press rates to be charged or over the 
standards of service to be rendered as js 
customarily provided in the case of 
publicly protected monopoly.” 


“It is therefore obvious,” the repo 
continues, “that while the Board awarde 
AMEX only a temporary certificate (jp 
the earlier case), it interpreted the Ac 
to require American flag competition 
over the North Atlantic trade route.” 

With respect to TWA’s proposals for 
round-the-world service, the report hel 
that the national interest considerations 
“require one United States flag operation 
around-the-world and in that resped 
Pan American’s pioneering operations in § 
the international field, together with th 
fact that its operations are now world 
wide in character, deserve the recognition 
which would be extended by permitting 
that company to complete its around. 
the-world route.” 

“Extension of Pan American’s service 
should serve to offset traffic diversion 
resulting from competition by another 
United States flag carrier,” the report 
said. 


“After weighing all of the foregoing 
considerations it is concluded that the 
certification of AMEX and approval d 
the acquisition of control by American 
would best serve the public interest 
This conclusion as to conducting inter- 
national operations through separate 
organizations is not predicated upon the 
fact that such a relationship between 
AMEX and American has nm pre 
posed and is now pending before th 
Board. 

“The same procedure would have been 
recommended had it been concluded that 
TWA would best serve the public in- 
terest. It is recommended that in th 
event the Board should find that another 
carrier other than AMEX should be cer- 
tificated or that additional carriers should 
be certificated in transatlantic operations 
that such operations be conducted 
a separate corporate subsidiary.” 

The report recommended that the ap- 
plications of Northeast, Pennsylvania- 
Central, TWA, U. S. Midnight Sun Air- 
lines, Moore McCormack Lines, National 
Airlines, Trans-Oceanic Airlines and U. 
N. Airships be denied. 









NWLB Will No Longer 
Finance West Coast 


Stabilization Program 


Chairman Benjamin Aaron of the Ait 
frame Panel of the National War Labor 
Board has told West Coast Industry and 
labor representatives, following a Wash- 
ington meeting between top NWLB offi- 
cials and representatives of the variow 
committees set up to study and standard- 
ize labor relations on the West Coast, 
that NWLB does not consider it appro 
priate to further finance the application 
and operation of the Southern California 
aircraft stabilization program. Speaking 
for George W. Taylor, NWLB vice-chair- 
man, he left it up to the parties conce: 
as to whether they wished to continue ® 
operate under a uniform job evaluation 
program or to go back to a basis of plant- 
by-plant bargaining. 

1945 
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contribution to slow landings ...“hoverability” 
short take-offs ...tight, fast turns’ 


As long as ailerons took up space that could be used 
by longer flaps, stalling speeds were higher than 
they needed to be, landing speeds were excessive, 
and air strips too long and costly. 

Now, there’s an aileron which frees that vital 
space on the Wing’s trailing edge. It’s the Northrop 
Retractable-Aileron-— operating upward and out of 
the wing, well in front of the full-span flap. 

This new and more efficient type aileron is the 
biggest single reason the Northrop Black Widow, 
despite its heftiness and speed, handles so easily. . 
why it’s such an “honest,” reliable-airplane. 
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Retractable-ailerons and full-span flaps are but two 
of many advanced features on the Black Widow 
— features that have made this huge night-fighter 
more maneuverable, made it the master of the best 
Axis pursuits. 


In peacetime, this Northrop achievement will con- 
tribute added safety and comfort through reduced 
landing and take-off speeds in passenger carrying 
planes. And in airports of the future it can mean a 
mere economical use of landing strip space, Northrop 
Aircraft, Inc., Northrop Field, Hawthorne, Calif. 
Member Aircraft War Production Council, Ine. 


Creators of the Plying Wing ond 
the Black: Widaws /-6/ Night /ighter 

































































Lea Bill, Measures 
By O'Hara, Holifield 
Randolph Received 


Say gee his Civil Aviation bill (H.R. 
) which provides for reconstituting the 
Aeronautics Authority as an inde- 


1 also includes the CAA National Air- 
aed Plan and provides for appropriating 

000,000 for improvement and con- 
struction of some 3,000 airports in the 
United States. 

Lea told the House that modernization 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act is necessary 
to ay ee an adequate statutory founda- 
new peacetime era in avia- 


i 


Only Commission Under Executive 


With reference to that phase of the bill 
which provides for the reconstitution of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority as an in- 
dependent regulatory agency, Lea stated: 

“The problem here is not of person- 


department 

duplication and delay in the performance 
of its functions. This bill provides for an 
independent Civil Aeronautics Commis- 
sion to eliminate the present duplication.” 


Sen. Me Carran’s American 


Flag Line Bill Reintroduced 


the investigation of aircraft accidents and 
the reporting of the causes thereof.” 

A far-flung investigation of all ‘phases 
of aviation because it is “imperative that 
the U. S. maintain its proper sphere in 
world air commerce during the’ immedi- 


ate postwar period of devel t, is 
proposed under the terms of Reso- 
lution No. 14 introduced in the Senate 


by Sen. McCarran. 
Wieserting that the time to determine 


“iterenttional -air rights-fer civil air trans- 


port to ‘establish a chuwier ger freedom. 
of the air is daring peste @reaty negotia- 
tions and because if<@s desirable and_ 


necessary to accumulate and comipile ade-~ 
“quate data prior to suth peace treaty 


negotiations, the resolution authorizes an 
investigation on nine specific sublease by 
the Committee on cata vee ; - 
jects follow: 


Can They Be Adapted? 


1, The feasibility of adapting current 
types of aircraft used in the war effort to 
use in..civilian ‘tramsport..2. The feasi- 
bility of incorporating in he construction 
of civil aircraft. such features as will make 
them readily adaptable for immediatey 
conversion and use for war purposes. 3. 
The feasibility of using world air trans- 
port as an international air police force to 
enforce peace terms. 4. The program of 
training and providing a reserve of skilled 
aircraft: personnel, including ground crews 
and operations personnel for the immedi- 
ate mobilization of civil air forces to ade- 
quately meet. war emergencies, as well as 
preliminary training of personnel to be 
directly “available to the War and Navy 
Departments in a war emergency. 5. 
The provision for world-wide weather 
observation facilities for forecasting 
weather ‘all over civil airways, both do- 
mestic and for¢ign. 6. The provision for 
adequate landing and refueling facilities 
for world air commerce. 7. The planning, 
development, and construction of aircraft 
which will assure to the United States at 
all times its proper sphere in world air 
commerce. 8. The coordination of civil 
air transport with other means of trans- 
portation. 9. Any other matters which 
such committee or subcommittee may 
deem it necessary to investigate for the 
purpose of obtaining adequate information 
to enable it to make recommendations for 
the supremacy of the United States in 
world air commerce. The committee shall 
report to the Senate, from time: to time, 
the results of its investigation, together 
with its recommendations. 

The resolution provides that expenses, 
not to exceed oe eel be paid from 
the contingent fund. 

Under the terms of HJ. Res. 20, in- 
troduced in Congress by Rep. Jennings 
Randolph, a 15-man Ar Policy Com- 
mission would be formed to make a full 
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Cigarette Allotments 


In a move to maintain equitable 
distribution to employes of those 
cigarettes which are available dur- 
ing the current shortage, Northrop 
Aircraft has issued a cigarette allot- 
ment card to each employe. The 
eard has 12 numbers around the 
edges. 

When a sufficient supply of cig- 
arettes is accumulated to assure ° 
one package for each employe, a 
number is posted. This number is 
punche@ out of the employe’s allot- 
mient ecard when he purchases cig- 
arettes. Allotment numbérs remain 

in t for several days to elimi- 
nate .g@ buying rush when a supply 
is placed on sale. 

Allotment cards are good only 
when presented by the employe to 
-whom ed, and together with a 
- plant identification card. Cards are 
not replaceable if lost, stolen or 
destroyed. 

As. rapidly..as new supplies of 








cigarettes become “available new 
numbers. are post@éd at each trading 
- final, 





strimiént of natidfial deferse- and inter- 
national security .and (2)* the expansion 
of “civil aviation The bill. is identical 
with.bills introduced in the 78th Congres 
.by Rep.\Randolph and Sen. James E 
Mariay (D., Mont.) and the commission 
would serve a function similar to the 
“Morrow Board” following World War 1 


The McCarran Airport bill, (S. 2) pm- 


~vides for the expenditure of $1,000,00000 


by federal, state and local governments 
in the construction or improvement of 
6,000 airports in the form of a five-year 
postwar, public-works program. 

“This bill,” Sen. McCarran told the Sen- 
ate, “effects a compromise between those 
who advocate an airport program on a 
federal-state basis: and those who support 
a federal-city basis which has been used 
so successfully in devéloping in this coun- 
try the greatest system of airports in the 
world.” 


Hails Federal-City Basis 


that “we should mot be too 
hasty in wholly discarding the successful 
federal-city basis of the past,” Sen. Mc- 
Carran said: “It will take some time for 
the states who have done relatively little 
airport work up to the present time t 
secure the necessary legislation and finan- 
cing for such a substantial program. ! 
have accordingly divided the program 
one-half to states and one-half to cities 
and counties. This is accomplished by 
assigning to the states the construction of 
small airports with the larger airports 
be handled on a federal-city basis.” 
McCarran’s bill provides that the federal 
government shall appropriate $100,000,000 
per year for five years, to be matched by 
an equal amount of state and city funds. 
This, McCarran said, would provide the 
means for carrying out with some slight 
variation, the CAA National Airport Plan 
recently recommended to Congress. 
Section 7 of McCarran’s bill provides 
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Through shop vechniques as modern as magnesium 
itself, this lightest structural metal is now extending 
its usefulness in the aircraft industry, and also to broad, 
new fields of application. Freed from outmoded limita- 
tio: s, products are taking new forms in the design 
trend of today. 


A leading factor in these developments is the initiative 
taken by aircraft designers and manufacturers toward 
maximum use of the Metal of Motion. Their keen 
-ppreciation of magnesium’s unique contribution 
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MAGNESIUM DIVISION, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York - Basten - Philadelphia - Washington - Clevelend - Dejaft - Chicage - St Louis - Heuston - San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 





Aircraft industry contributes 
greatly to design— 
application—and fabrication 


wherever the need is for combined lightness and strength 
has definitely stimulated its expanded use. 


Essential to the success of its many new applications 
is the fact that magnesium is readily worked and joined 
by all common methods. Much of the progress in this 
field has been contributed directly by The Dow Chemi- 
cal Company during 29 years’ experience in its own 
shops and through close cooperation with other fabri- 
cators. Results of all this work are now available 
directly from Dow engineers. 
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the urban program will then go to the 
state , 

Under Section 12, the bill provides that 
the various requirements for eligibility of 
states as set up im this section shall be 

for three years in order that 

the states may have an opportunity to 

the necessary legislation for partic- 
ipation in the program. 

Section 14 attempts to aid those states 


: 


Under the terms of H.R. 532, introduced 
by Rep. Joseph P. O’Hara (R., Minn.) 
the liability of air carriers, to passengers 
in cases of accidents resulting in death or 
injury, or in loss of or damage to baggage, 
or because of delays, would be clarified. 
In cases of bodily injury, recovery would 
be limited to “the extent of the actual 


mail, other than first class, on a zone 
basis, such as the following 
Rate per 
More than— But not pound or 
more than— fraction 
thereot 
RAS rere 600 miles 44 cents 
SUE. nieoneasage 1,000 miles........ 48 cents 
1,000 miles ......... 1,400 miles........ 54 cents 
1 | ae ree 1,800 miles........ 60 cents 
1,800 miles ......... 2,200 miles........ 66 cents 
2,200 miles ......... 2,600 miles........ 72 cents 
SE ED noc pvoe ceene se édenceeconess 78 cents 


Accidents” at an early date. 


wherein the comrnittee stated it was en- 
gaged in a study of plane crashes and that, 
at the subsequent date, it would report 
its findings. 


‘Critical Aircraft Up 32% 


The War Board reveals at 
critical production in December 
was 32 cent ahead of the previous 


put that an additional 2 per cent 


- vise was needed to meet ‘the January 
quota. In the second half of 1944 the 


of over 0 a gain 
of over eent over the previous 
six total aircraft produc- 


tion for December, including both 

and non-critical programs, were 
ee een t 2 per 
cent under the quote. 








| NACA Presents 10-Point Statemen 
of Policy to House Committee 


A TEN-POINT statement of policy pre- 

pared by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics was presented to 
the House Select Committee on Post-War 
Military Policy Jan. 26 by Dr. J. C. Hun- 
saker, chairman of the NACA. Pointing 
out that research was the basis of both 
military and civil aviation supremacy, and 
that in order to maintain our commercial 
position in the postwar era, the NACA 
should endeavor to direct an increasing 
proportion of its research effort to the 
technical problems of civil i 
a view to their practi solution, the 
statement recommended that the Army 
Air Forces, the Navy Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the 
NACA follow 10 general policy consid- 
erations in the postwar utilization of gov- 
ernment research, development and test- 
ing facilities, 

These policies are: 

A. Fundamental research in the aero- 
nautical sciences is the principal objective 
of the NACA. Such research is directed 
toward the solution of the problems of 
flight and results are promptly published. 
In exceptional cases research results of 
potential military importance may be 
withheld from publication. 

B. Research of the NACA is not con- 
sidered completed until results are tested 
by sufficient practical application. In gen- 
eral, NACA research will not include the 
development of specific aircraft or equip- 
ment. 

C. Research programs of the NACA are 
formulated in close collaboration with 
technical personnel from the Government 
agencies concerned and from industry. 
through membership on appropriate sub- 
committees.. Members of al] technical 
subcommittees of NACA are appointed as 
individuals especially qualified in their 
particular fields. 

D. The research facilities of the NACA 
may be used to assist a Government 
agency in evaluation of specific aircraft 
and equipment, whenever facilities avail- 
able to that agency are inadequate. 

E. The research facilities of the NACA 
may be used to assist private individuals 
and corporations whenever commercial 
facilities are not available; provided that, 
the investigation is considered by the 
NACA to be in the public interest; and 
provided further, that the cost be met 
by the individual or corporation request- 
ing assistance. 

F. Application of research results to the 
design of improved aircraft and equip- 
ment, both civil and military, is the func- 
tion of the industry, assisted as may be 
necessary by contracts for experimental 
articles, placed in a manner to stimulate 
competition for quality. It is recognized 
that the encouragement of competitive 
engineering organizations is essential. 

G. The evaluation of military aircraft 
and eauipment developed by the industry, 
and the exploration of possible military 
applications of research results are con- 
sidered to be the function of the Army 
and Navy. 
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H. Expedition of the practical use ip 
civil aeronautics of newly developed air. 
craft and equipment, in so far as Govern. 
ment assistance may be necessary, is con- 
sidered to be the function of the Ciyj 
Aeronautics Administration. 

I. The NACA normally will use its own 
research facilities, but will contract with 
university or other private research organ. 
izations for work special fields where 
outside facilities and competence are 
be found. Likewise, the facilities and 
competence of the National Bureau of 
Standards, forest Products Laboratory, 
and other Government research centers 
will be used by the NACA whenever 
practicable. 

J. Unnecessary duplication of facilities 
and effort will be avoided by adherence 
to the principles stated above, but for 
importamt problems whose practical solu 
tion appears to be especially difficult 
parallel attack by several independent re 
search teams is necessary. In such case, 
NACA laboratories, industry designers 
Army, Navy, and Commerce groups and 
individual scientists and inventors may 
work on various aspectS of the same basic 
problem. Such parallel attack must be 
coordinated, and it is the policy of the 
NACA to achieve such coordination 
through the medium of subcommittees of 
experts representing all concerned. 


Large Block of CMA Stock 
Sold in Mexico; President 
Of Bank Named a Director 


Pan American Airways announces the 
sale of a large block of stock in its sub- 
sidiary, Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, 
tc Mexican businessmen and industrialists. 
Among the new CMA stockholders is 
Eduardo Villasenor, head of the Bank of 
Mexico, and considered one of the leading 
financiers on the continent. He has been 
elected a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the airline. 

Other directors elected were: Evaristo 
Araiza, president of Mexico’s largest steel 
foundries, Fundidora de Fierro y Acero; 
Aaron Saenz, head of Azucar, S. A. 
Mexico’s sugar combine; Prisciliano Eli- 
zondo, Mexican industrialist; Jose de la 
Mora, president of Atoyac Textil, a large 
Mexican textile industry; Col. Pedro A. 
Chapa, head of the Mexican Transport 
Association; Alfredo Flores and Enrique 
M. Loaeza, prominent attorneys; Roberto 
Pesqueira, director of Southern Pacific 
Railways of Mexicog,George Rihl, CMA 
founder; Wilbur L#@ Morrison, Pan Am’s 
Latin American Division vice-president, 
and Howard B. Dean, vicé president of 
Pan American Airways, New York. CMA’s 
general manager is Elton R. Silliman. 
long-time PAA diplomatic and business 
counsellor in Mexico, Central and South 
America. 

During the past year, CMA broke all of 
its own previous operation records to put 
Mexican civil aviation far ahead of other 
Latin American countries. 
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AS THE FURY OF THE WAR INCREASES... 


AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES STEPS UP 
TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHTS 


SS 


XPORT 


An Army Air Transport Command C-54 on apron 
at AEA Operations Base, La Guardia Field. 


TAKES ON.NEW JOB—CONTRACTS TO OPERATE LARGE 4-ENGINE TRANSPORT PLANES 
FOR AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND, IN ADDITION TO ITS OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL AIR SERVICE 


S THE TEMPO of the war increases 
and the call for more and ever 

more supplies arises from every battle- 
front, the role of transatlantic aviation 
takes on a new and even 
greater importance. 
@ Speeding men and ma- 
terials to the crucial areas 
is no new task to Amer- 
ican Export Airlines. The 
major part of its facilities, 
and 100% of its effort 
have been engaged in war 
work practically from the 
very start of hostilities. 
Now the company has signed a con- 
tract to operate a fleet of giant four- 
engined C-54 land planes for the Air 
Transport Command of the U. S. Army 
Air Forces. 
@ Under the terms of the contract the 
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Army Air Transport Command will 
utilize the broad experienae which the 
company has amassed through its regu- 
lar transatlantic commercial operation, 
together with its more than 
two years of flying sea- 
planes for the Naval Air 
Transport Service. 
@ Thus American Export 
Airlines—the line which 
gave the world its first and 
only non-stop commercial 


transatlantic airplane travel 


—starts a new chapter in 

an already distinguished 
war record. The new Air Transport 
Command Operation will be kept sep- 
arate and distinct from the company’s 
certificated service on the New York 
—Ilreland— Africa route, with direct con- 


nections for England at Foynes, Ireland. AFlying Ace” operated in AEA Commercial Service 


“Flying Ace“’ Commercial 
Service fo Europe 


Starting immediately, American Ex- 
port Airlines offers commercial service 
via the “Flying Aces” for passengers 
(one way and round trip tickets) and 
air express from New York to lreland, 
England, Africa and points beyond, 
subject to Government regulations. 

This “Flying Ace” service provides 
dependability, speed, excellent berths, 
hot meals cooked aloft, trained nurse- 
stewardess service, and other dis- 
tinctive features. 


For information and reservations, Call or Write— 


—= AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES 


NEW YORK. WASHINGTON and LONDON 












More Conciliatory 

Attitude Evident 

But Dispute Seen 
By Gerarv B, Dossen 


ARLY PUBLIC HEARINGS on the 
Lea Aviation bill (H.R. 674) which 
would reconstitute the Civil Aeronautics 

























































dispute which is likely 
to develop when the various aviation bills 


a federal works program to take up the 
yment slack when peace comes, 
should not be underestimated. 


5 Airport Bills Before Congress 
There are five major bills before Con- 


. 34 by Sen. 
osiah W. Bailey (D., N. C.); H.R. 1125 
by Rep. Cecil R. King (D., Cal.) and its 
companion S. 2 by Sen. Pat McCarran (D., 
Nev.); H.R. 674 by Rep. Clarence F. Lea 
(D., Cal.) and the old Randolph bill, re- 
introduced as H.R. 287. 


Some of the opponents of this 

have raised the doubt that such a 
formula is practicable or workable, but 
state aviation officials appear to favor it 
because the funds would be administered 
te, rather than federal and local 

bill would appropriate 100 
for 10 years, on a 50-50 


F ederal-State Views on Lea 


Bill Aired at Airport Meeting 





Under the Randolph-Bailey bill (H.R. 
4 and S. 34) one billion dollars would be 
spent in 10 years, on a 50-50 matching 
basis, with 75 percent of the funds going 
to the state and 25 percent to cities on a 
basis where the division would be be- 
tween fourth class airports and above. 
The funds would be allocated on an area- 

The McCarran-King bills (S. 2 and 
H.R. 1125) provide for appropriation, on 
a matching basis, of one billion dollars in 
the first five postwar years, Funds would 
be allocated to States on an area-popula- 
tion basis, 50 percent to state commis- 
sions and 50 percent to cities with the 
division between third class airports and 
above. 

The Lea bill, which combines reorgani- 
zation of the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
and an airport construction program, 
authorizes the appropriation of 650 mil- 
lion dollars for construction and improve- 
ment of airports in the first 10 years after 
the war. Under the terms of this bill, 
either state or local governments could 
sponsor projects for airport development 
in somewhat the same manner that PWA 
projects were processed a few years ago. 
The Lea bill, it is understood, will be 
favored by the National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers and probably will 





Mercy Helicopter —A ®felo physi- 


‘cian is shown 
boarding a Bell Aircraft Corp. helicopter to 
fly to the aid of an injured test pilot, 
stranded in a snow-bound Lockport, N. Y., 
farmhouse. Pilot Floyd Carlson (shown in 
cockpit) put the craft down in the yard of 
the farmhouse after flying over 25 miles of 
snow-clogged roads. The ician, Dr. 
Thomas C. Marriott, administered medical 
aid which probably saved the pilot's life. 


American Aviation 











Mars Sheds Coat 


For the first time since she en- 
tered the service of the Naval Air 
Transport Service, the Martin Mars 
has shed her coat of dusty-blue 
paint. And what a coat! It weighed 
628 pounds! Thus, for each trip 
between California and Hawaii, the 
“Old Lady” saves 580 pounds of fuel 
needed to carry the paint. And, 
overall, she saves some 1,200 pounds 
for additional payload. Besides all 
this, Glenn L, Martin engineers esti- 
mate she increases her cruising 
speed 4.3 miles per hour, even with 
the additional payload, by losing the 
air drag of the paint. 











generate considerable support among city 
officials. 

It is felt that. any dispute over impend- 
ing aviation legislation will center around 
the Lea bill for several reasons. Lea is 
chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House which 
has jurisdiction over all aviation bills. 
This will place his bill in an enviable 
position as far as committee considera- 
tion is concerned. Further, because of its 
comprehensive nature, it represents the 
one measure which will attract the inter- 
est of all phases of the aviation industry. 
While some changes were made with re- 
spect to reconstitution of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority over the Lea bill of 
last year, the bill follows the same gen- 
eral pattern, with some concessions, it is 
said, to the States rights issue on Fed- 
eral controls and division of authority. 

Modernization of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act is necessary to provide an adequate 
statutory foundation for the new era in 
aviation which will be ushered in by the 
restoration of peace, Rep. Lea told the 
House in connection with his introduc- 
tion of H.R. 674. 


Problem of Organization 


With reference to that phase of the 
bill which provides for the reconstitution 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority as an 
independent regulatory agency, Lea 
stated: “The problem here is not of per- 
sonalities, but a problem of proper organi- 
zation of a commission which is a creature 
of Congress set up to perform its dele- 
gated functions. Of the six great legis- 
lative commissions, this is the only one 
that is placed under an executive head. 
Complete in itself for efficient adminis- 
tration, it has a superimposed executive 
department which necessarily created 
duplication and delay in the performance 
of its functions. This bill provides for 
an independent Civil Aeronautics Com- 
mission to eliminate the present duplica- 
tion.” 

As to the need for an independent Air 
Safety Board which was abolished by the 
Reorganization Act and which would be 
restored under the title “Office of Di- 
rector of Safety” under the terms of the 
Lea bill, the author said: “It seems clear 
the principle originally established in the 
1938 Act should be restored. The Direc- 
tor will be independent of both the Com- 
mission and the Administrator and will 
be solely responsible for the investiga- 
tion of aircraft accidents and the report- 
ing of the causes thereof.” 
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POWER TO WIN 


All Continental Red Seal Engine parts are 
scientifically coordinated to insure economy and 
smooth operation. 


Continental Red Seal Power — The Power to Win 
— is the result of an extraordinary ability to 
produce — an ability that comes from years of 
skilled experience and the use of modern and 
efficient manufacturing equipment. 


Your Dollars Are Power, Too! 
Buy! Var Bonds and Keep Them! 
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Users Conference 
Warned of Need for 
U. S.-State Accord 


TH JOINT AIRPORT USERS Confer- 

ence, sponsored by the National Aero- 
nautic Association in Washington Jan. 15, 
gave evidence that battle lines are being 
drawn by state and federal interests over 
postwar domestic aviation policies as rep- 
resented by several bills now before Con- 
gress, 





While it appears certain that most of the 
44 states whose legislatures meet this 
year will adopt legislation which will 
permit them to participate in whatever 
federal legislation that goes on the statute 
books, particularly with reference to fed- 
eral aid programs, the Conference fur- 
nished proof that a hard fight lies ahead 
as to the degree of control which the fed- 
eral government will exercise in the 
postwar era of aviation. 

Some proponents of the several bills in 

4 y legislation for cre- 
ating a national airport plan and accom- 
panying appropriations for one billion 
dollars to build or improve some 3000 
airports, indicate they will attempt to 
sell Congress this program on the basis 


is obvious that public works will be 
a major cushion when the wheels of war 


industry come to a stop. of 

pia era ata 

s es. 

The National —" of aee- 
turers Pr? government- 

work eet Meeks the sebaitae of the 

million jobs deemed necessary after 


60 
the war,” Swenson said. 


Boondoggling Seen if Airport 
Legislation is Not Approved 


that in presenting the National Airport 
Plan to Congress, the CAA was holding 
its sights on the broad, national picture, 
on the needs for airports in every part 
of the country, and on the effects which 
an adequate airport program would have 
on the lives of 132,000,000 people. 

“The airport system may be said to 
be in the same position today that the 
highway system was in 1916—with one 
important exception caused by the war,” 
Bayard stated. 

Calling attention to the fact that it was 
in 1916 that Congress over much opposi- 
tion, launched the federal aid highway 
program, Bayard said the essential differ- 
ence from today’s aviation picture was 
that in 1916, we did not have a huge auto 
industry. Today, he said, we do have 
an aviation industry. 

Carrying the analogy further, Bayard 
said in 1916 there were relatively few 
autos because of a lack of good roads. 
“I don’t think we should feel too badly 
about our lack of widespread sales organi- 
zations and distributing systems . . . We 
don’t have the places to base our planes,” 
he stated. 

Urging the development, by industry, 
of a popular useful plane, Bayard pre- 
dicted that airports will have economic 
importance if there are enough of them 
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Airpark Ambulance—!'° _ build- 


ings in the 
background include two large St. Louis hos- 
pitals. The Cub ambulance plane demon- 
strates that it could transport a patient to 
a field convenient to the hospitals. It was 
one of a dozen small planes which recently 
took part in a NATA demonstration of the 
ctical utility of an airpark by making 
ndings in Forest Park, which is located in 
the built-up area of St. Louis. 
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Convair Gets No. 1—"?'v ob Sh 


Tafe, 
solidated-Vultee Aircraft Corporation's 
Washington representative, is shown (right) 
receiving associate membership Certificate 
No. | for his company from Feeder Airlines 
Association's Harry R. Stringer. Beverly 
E. Howard, chairman of the FAA Member- 


ship committee, looks on. 





and if the general economic level of the 
people makes it possible to own these 
planes and use these airports. . 

Bayard said that at a glance, new model] 
planes appear to be only modifications 
and refinements of the 1941 private plane, 

“I for one do not believe that a size- 
able private flying industry can be built 
upon planes like these. It may be we are 
impatient, and that the various manufac- 
turers have new and better planes de- 
signed and ready to produce, but we can 
only say that the great mass of the pub- 
lic, known to be interested in private 
flying, has not been offered or promised 
any air vehicle yet which offers more 
utility than previous models. 

Stating that industry objections to 
plans which CAA has formulated for help- 
ing the industry to develop private planes 
of the required utility have largely van- 
ished, Bayard said CAA would do this 
job through methods proved to be suc- 
cessful—by contract with private firms. 

“So, I have attempted to show the 
economic relationship of the airport pro- 
gram would serve a dual purpose in times 
of prGeperity while in times of depression 
its ¢ontribution to employment would be 
well worthwhile. If we have good times 
after the war, the people will be able to 
buy plames. If we have the right kind 
of planes, the people will buy them. If 
they buy planes, this program will pro- 
vide them with airports on which to use 
them. If we have bad times after~ the 
war, this airport program will serve as a 
valuable source of jobs,” Bayard con- 
cluded. 

L, L, Schroeder, Commissioner of Aero- 
nautics for Minnesota, gave the Con- 
ference assurance that every state legisla- 
ture meeting this vear will pass “pretty 
sound and reasonable” airport and avia- 
tion legislation which will be predicated, 
as far as possible, on a desire to co-oper- 
ate with and supplement a federal regu- 
latory amd financing Acts. 

Schroeder spoke after Arnold Knauth, 
of Washington, D. C., editor of U. S 
Aviation Reports, had analyzed five 
pending bills in Congress which au- 
thorize a federal-state aid program for 
the building of airports im accordance 
with a national plan. 

The State Aviation Codés; prepared 
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Faster, Lighter Aircraft, Greater Pay Loads 
through New Techniques in Processing 
Aluminum Alloys... 


How to develop airplanes capable of carrying greater pay loads 
at higher speeds by reducing structural weight? That's the aer- 
onautical engineer's basic problem. 

To accomplish this end could a metal be found which had the 
lightness of Aluminum and the strength of steel? Yes, Alu- 
minum alloys could be post-aged to give them this much desired 
strength. But, the process so reduced the corrosion resistance of 
the metal that full advantage could not be taken of this devel- 
opment. 

Ryan metallurgists tackled the problem and came up with a 
procedure which yields a light corrosion-resistant alloy with the 
strength of low carbon steel. 

Ryan engineers have been first to make full use of this weight- 
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: saving development in the design and construction of aircraft. 
This advantage, which adds to the deadliness of American war- 
— will be equally valuable to the peacetime planes of the 
| ture, 


RELY ON RYAN 
TO BUILD WELL 








YAN PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 





Ryan Aeronautical Company, San Diego — Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF NAVY FIGHTING PLANES AND EXHAUST MANIFOLD SYSTEMS 





DEVELOPMENT NO. 28-30.18 









‘ 
THE PROBLEM: How to take advantage of the extra strength 
imparted to Alclad 24-S by the post-aging process. The 
strength of this metal, composed of an Aluminum alloy cov- 
ered with a thin deposit of pure Aluminum, may be increased 
by post-aging. However, this has always been accompanied 
by a loss in corrosion resistance which prevented aeronautical 
engineers from completely utilizing this advantage. The aging 
reduced the galvanic potential between the alloy and the clad 
Aluminum and removed the electrolytic protection it afforded. 


THE SOLUTION: Ryan research found a way to obtain the 
strength increase and maintain high corrosion resistance: The 
Alclad is placed in an oven and held to a temperature of 
365° F. for ten hours. This induces a copper precipitation 
and raises the tensile strength at least 20%. Then the corro- 
sion resistance is restored by anodizing a thin layer of oxide 
on the surface and spraying it with a zinc chromate primer 


THE ADVANTAGES: By ordering specified stock, post-aging 
at carefully controlled temperatures and anodizing and prim- 
ing, Ryan has created new possibilities for Aluminum alloys. 
The entire aircraft industry may now have the benefit which 
this metal, with Alumi "s light and steel’s strength, 
gives to every designer and builder of airplanes. 














of all 
American-built 


planes 


lyon SL ROMBERG 


Rarely, if at all, throughout the entire industrial world, 
will design and performance standards be found to equal 
those demanded by the American aircraft industry. 


The most exacting tests known to industrial science are 
employed to assure the closest possible approach to per- 
fection. Material analyses delve beyond physical charac- 
teristics and chemical composition, down to the very 
arrangement of the atoms themselves. 


Bendix 





PRODUCTS 





carburetors 


Performance tests pass through hours, weeks, months. . . 
under the watchful eye of renowned experts who may 
journey from the far corners of the globe. 


Is it any wonder, then, that we of Stromberg believe no 
more conclusive statement of product excellence can be 


.given you than to set forth this fact: 


Over 90% of all American built planes use Stromberg 
Carburetion. 


BENDIX AND STROMBERG ARE TRADE-MARKS OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


DIiviisSIiOn 


Bendix Aviation Corporation, South Bend 20, Indiana 














under the direction of the National As- 
sociation of State Aviation Officials and 
endorsed by the National Aviation Clinic, 
the National Conference of Attorneys 
General and several regional meetings of 
the Council of State Governments, will 
be introduced in all of these state legis- 
latures, Schroeder said. 

While emphasizing that the desire to 
co-operate with the federal government 
is on the ascendancy in state and local 
circles, Schroeder made it plain that cer- 
tain provisions in the airport bills now 
before Congress will face opposition when 
bills to create state aviation departments 
and enabling airport legislation are con- 
sidered in the state legislatures. 

Schroeder said some of the proposed 
federal controls beyond the actual period 
of airport construction did not seem en- 
tirely necessary, that proposals in the 
federal-state aid bills which make man- 
datory the dedication of certain airport 
revenues, such as state taxes on airplane 
fuels, to airport and aviation use were 
slated to hit legislative snags. Schroeder 
stated that the thinking of groups en- 


‘ gaged in making studies on sound gov- 


‘ernment is distinctly away from the 
dedication theory and many state legis- 
lators, msive to demands and 
needs of their constituencies; will resent 
such federal dictation. 

He said that the so-called National Air- 
port Plan, formulated by CAA, was being 
criticized in some state circles because 
it did not give more voice and éxpression 
to the state viewpoint. He pointed out 
that states wanted a part in formulating 
state airport program, that they were in- 
terested in the tax angles, that they were 
concerned over CAA’s loose classifica- 
tion of airports and that so-called in- 
surance provisions of federal bills, re- 
quiring specific performance of contract 
over long periods, were points of friction 
which would have to be ironed out. 

Many state legislatures, Schroeder said, 
will have to pass constitutional amend- 
ments permitting the state to create avia- 
tion departments while many other states 
will have to bring their enabling laws 
up-to-date, These programs are already 
under way in many states, he said. 

Knauth gave the conference a general 
background of all of the federal bills, 
stating that most of the bills had much in 





Mississippi PSC Denied 
Control Over Air Permit 


Authority of the Public Service Com- 
mission of Mississippi to issue certificates 
for intrastate air carriers has been denied 
by the Circuit Court of Hinds County, 
Jackson, Miss. An appeal probably will 
be taken to the State Supreme Court. 

The Commission on May 8, 1944 granted 
certificates to three applicants: South Mis- 
sissippi Airways, Cox Airways and Mag- 
nolia State Airways. 

After the Circuit Court decision the 
Commission generally continued an li- 
cation of Cyrus W. Emery for a ce te 
to operate an intrastate airline until the 
Supreme Court can rule on the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction. 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines and 
Delta Air Corp. and several surface car- 
riers a oe the applications for intra- 
state certificates. 


American Aviation for February I, 





Wins Bronze Star—Ce!- A #. 
Stackpole, vice 


president of American Aviation Associates, 

Inc., has been awarded the Bronze Star 

Medal for meritorious service in China. 

Col. Stackpole, whose home is in Harrisburg, 

Pa., has been overseas more than a year as 

an ‘American liaison officer with the Chinese 
Army. 





common. In general, he said the bills 
were patterned closely after the Federal- 
State Aid highway act and that to the 
extent that provisions had worked well in 
the wget program, he saw no reason 
why they would not work in a co-ordi- 
nated federal-state aviation program. 

He then analyzed the essential differ- 
ences in the proposed bills. He appeared 
to favor the five-year airport construction 
program of the McCarran bill (S. 2) 
doubting the wisdom of trying to commit 
any Congress to a 10-year aera age He 
approved the distribution of funds on an 
area and population basis, rather than so- 
called highly technical formula of the 
Bailey-Randolph bill. “Only the McCar- 
ran bill is workably phrased and set-up 
on this point,” Knauth stated. 





Two Meetings Cancelled 

The, Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences cancelled its Honors Night 
dinner and the technical sessions of 
its“annual meeting to cooperate with 
the recent Government appeal to 
refrain from holding conventions 
and meetings requiring the use of 
transportation facilities. The Honors 
Night dinner was scheduled for Jan. 
29 and was to be followed by three 
days of technical sessions at Colum- 
bia University. The 45 technical 
aeronautical papers which were to 
be presented at the meetings will 
be made available to members 
through the Institute’s publications. 
The National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion’s annual business meeting, 
scheduled for Jan. 30-31 in Denver, 
also was cancelled to cooperate with 
the Government. 
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He suggested that Alaska,. Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico ought to be brought into 
the program lest credence be given to 
criticisms of logrolling in the sense of 
vote trading. He also made several other 
suggestions along the lines of “clean bill 
drafting” where specific dates and periods 
and classifications should be named rather 
than resorting to ambiguities now found 
in these bills 

The panel discussions, starting slowly 
and cautiously, finally brought out in 
sharp relief some of the fundamental 
differences between local, state and federal 
interests as to the CAA. National Airport 
Plan and the proposed legislation which 
would put the plan in operation. 

Some state officials held that CAA had 
placed “the cart before the horse,” that 
the need should be based on expressions 
and survey by the local units which 
would be asked to match federal funds 
and maintain the airports once they were 
built. Out of this program of local needs 
would evolve a state plan and out of 
the state plan a national plan. 

The discussion emphasized the differ- 
ence of opinion over the function of 
government and the use of federal funds 
which one delegate described as “the 
money we raise at home, send to Wash- 
ington, and after the federal government 
takes its percentage, sends some of it 
back to us.” 


Florida Clinic Launches 


State Aviation Program 


A committee was appointed at the 
Florida Aviation Clinic, held at Orlando 
in January, which will draft final pro- 
posals to be recommended to the Gover- 
nor’s Aviation Advisory Board for con- 
sideration as a state aviation program. 
The proposals will be submitted to the 
legislature which will meet in April. 

The recommendations will include: 
creation of a state aeronautics depart- 
ment, adoption of a uniform airports act, 
passage of a uniform airport zoning meas- 
ure, an amendment to the state condem- 
nation procedure enabling the acquisition 
of suitable airport sites, and authority to 
draw up a plan to finance the aeronautics 
department. 

The first three measures will be pat- 
terned after the Uniform State Aviation 
Codes drafted by the National Association 
of State Aviation Officials. 


Navy Moves to Avoid Suits 


Secretary of the Navy Forestal has sent 
out a letter-to the Navy's 18,000 prime 
contractors requesting that they agree, in 
consideration of others so agreeing, that 
they will not assert any claims for patent 
infringement arising out of ultilization of 
inventions during the war for govern- 
mental purposes. The letter further states 
that no acceptance of the proposal shall 
be binding until substantial unanimity of 
agreement has, in the-opinion of the See- 
retary, been indicated. In industry cireles 
it was pointed -out that-the sharing of 
information on many time and labor sav- 
ing devices developed by employees and 
tool engineers had had to be withheld in 
the past for fear of provoking infringe- 
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Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Kentucky and Virginia 
Have No ’45 Assemblies 


FF ORTY-ONE state legislatures of the 
44 which will meet in 1945 are now in 
session.‘ Under consideration are scores 
of bills dealing with practically all phases 
of aviation, a majority of them model, 
uniform bills and advocated by 
the National Association of State Aviation 
Officials, National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, the Federal-State Division of the 
Department of Justice, and the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners, 

All but Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Virginia are scheduled to meet this 
year. Of the 44 scheduled to meet, all 
were in session when this was written 
except Alabama, Florida and Georgia. 

The subject of the recommendations 
dealing with aviation submitted thus far 
are as follows: 


State Regulation of Air Carriers 


Bills designed to place intrastate air 
carriers operations under the control of 
their railroad and utilities commissioners 
are pending in Massachusetts (H. 176) and 
Ohio (S. 10). Both of these proposals are 
omg upon the so-called “Uniform State 

Air Commerce Act” adopted by the mem- 
bers of the National Association of Rail- 


Taxation of Gasoline Consumed by 
Airplanes 

In Oregon a bill (H. 49) has been in- 
troduced to provide for a 5c tax on gaso- 
line consumed by airplanes, the proceeds 
thereof to be utilized, according to pres- 
ent information, for “airstrips”. In Massa- 
chusetts (H. 765) the bill provides for 
taxation of fuel used in airplanes and 
boats, although at the present time air- 
planes are relieved from taxation in that 
state. 

It is rumored that in other states meas- 
‘ ures will be proposed for the discontinu- 
in whole or in part of the refunds of 


Forty-one Legislatures in Session; 
Scores of Aviation Bills Coming Up 


Association of State Aviation Officials. It 
is reported that many other state legis- 
latures will be called upon to consider and 
adopt similar legislation. 

Airports 

Already in 16 states bills have been in- 
troduced dealing with the powers which 
municipalities should have to enable them 
fully and properly to establish, construct, 
maintain, operate and finance airports. In 
the majority of cases these proposals are 
based upon Part 2 of the Uniform State 
Aviation Codes dealing with “State Air- 
ports Act” adopted by the National As- 
sociation of State Aviation Officials at 
their annual meeting in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma last November. It should be 
noted, however, that these models are 
usually restricted to meet requirements 
peculiar to the laws of the various states 
dealing with municipalities or various 
classes of municipalities. 

Airport Zoning 

As a guide to state legislatures in deal- 
ing with the vitally important matter of 
the zoning of airports, the National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration jointly 
prepared ard advocated a “Model State 
Airport Zoning Act”. In the legislatures 
of the following five states airport zoning 
matters, largely inspired and based upon 
this model, have been introduced: Ari- 
zona (S. 15), Colorado (S. 145), Pennsyl- 
vania (S. 113), Washington (H. 19) and 
Utah (H. 18). 

Many other bills dealing with miscel- 
laneous aeronautical subjects have been 
introduced. Without attempting to discuss 
these matters in detail or indicate the 





The 
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award of the American Road Builders’ As- 


Randolph Honored— 


sociation recently was awarded to Rep. 
Jennings Randolph because of his ‘sincere 
approach to all legislative matters pertain- 
ing to aviation.’ Randolph (center) is shown 
at the 42nd annual meeting of the associa- 
tion in Chicago with Pat Moore (left), 
executive secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Airport Executives, and Charles 
B. Donaldson, director of airports, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 
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particular state legislatures which have 
been asked to consider them, it may be 
said that they deal with such matters as | 
enlarging powers of insurance companies 
to write aircraft policies; studies of aero- 
nautics; civil air patrol; flight strips; and 
one in New York State which memorial- 
izing the President and Congress to create 
in the cabinet a position to direct and 
supervise activities pertaining to the regu- 
lation of civil aviation; etc. 


Congressional Flying Club 
Elects Randolph President 


The Congressional Flying club, with a 
membership of approximately 80 members 
of Congress and Capitol Hill employes, 
hes elected Rep. Jennings Randolph (D, 
W. Va.) president for 1945. Others named 
to office were: vice president, Rep. Karl 
Stefan (R., Neb.); secretary, Mrs. Alline 
Dozier, secretary to Rep. Charles E. Mec- 
Kenzie (D., La.) and treasurer, Rep. Fred 
Bradley (R., Mich.). Directors chosen 
were Representatives Evan Howell (R, 
Ill.), J. LeRoy Johnson (R., Calif.), Clair 
Engle (D., Calif.) Richard F. Harless (D.,, 
Ariz.) Carl Hinshaw (R., Calif.) Robert 
Rockwell (R., Colo.) and Miss Marcella 
Langdon, secretary to Rep. Harris Ells- 
worth (R., Ore.). 


FBI Seeks Aviation ‘Promoter’ 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
asked the cooperation of San Francisco 
Bay Area aviation enthusiasts in appre- 
hending a Federal fugitive, wHose “line” 
is promoting airports and aviation, ac- 
companied by the passing of bad checks. 
The man goes under the name of Tracy 
Kelton Teague, is 5’ 9”, weighs 190 lbs, 
“is freckled, has a Texas drawl, wears 
glasses, and drives a Cadillac with a 
Florida license,” the FBI reports. 


Ninety-Nines Reorganized 


The Washington, D. C., chapter of the 
Ninety-Nines is being reorganized with 
the first meeting scheduled for 6 p.m. 
Feb. 7 at the Blackstone Hotel in Wash- 
ington. Miss Blanca Palacios, secretary 
of the U. S. wing of the Inter-American 
Escadrille, will be the guest speaker. Na- 
tional headquarters for recruitment of 
members have been established in the 
offices of the National Aeronautics Asso- 
ciation in Washington. 
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“Working Power” teamed 
Fower Hant with “Fighting Power” 











On Mars bombers, Navy aircraft 


and blimps vital working power is supplied by Lawrance 
Avialectric Power Plants, using Scintilla Aircraft Ignition 
equipment to help deliver the vital spark. — 


“BENDIX-STINTHLA™ AND “SCINTULA™ ARE TRADEMARKS OF BENDIX AVIATION CoePoRATION 


DIVISION 
e 
OF 
AVIATION CORPORATION 
; SIDNEY, N.Y. 















Upsurge in Speed Bringing 500-Mile-an-Hour 


Long Range Air Travel Foreseen by Parrish 


HE DAY of the 500-mile-an-hour 

comfortable cruising speeds for com- 
mercial long-range planes is not too far 
away, Wayne W. Parrish, editor and pub- 
lisher of American Aviation Publications, 
declared Jan. 23. 

Speaking before the Poor Richard Club 
in Philadelphia, Parrish said that air 
transportation is now on the verge of a 
tremendous upsurge in speed and “we 
will see this upsurge come to pass be- 
fore this war is over.” 

“The next jump upwards in speed’ will 
be about 100-miles an hour to reach an 
over-all average cruising speed of 270 
miles an hour. And before too much 
time elapses, we'll see this cruising speed 
move up to 320 miles an hour or perhaps 
a little higher.” 

Parrish said he spoke of planes powered 
with internal combustion engines with 
no reference to the gas turbine or jet 
ae engine. He said these speeds 

been brought about by rapid tech- 
nical developments prompted by the war. 

He told of the increased speeds in con- 
nection with his recent air tour of Pacific 
theaters of war, and declared that while 
a flying outlook in the Pacific 

not bright on the basis of today’s 
ae eaeeaes gee: ga eutech be- 
comes unlimited when you reduce the 
time of connecting North America with 
Asia in 24 hours.” 

He declared that progress with the in- 
ternal combustion engines had been sat- 
isfactory, but that “within the past year 
jet propulsion has upset all previous cal- 
culations and opened a vast new horizon 
of economical cruising speeds for both 
large and small planes.” 

“T am not an engineer or a technician,” 
he said, “but it seems clear now that the 


day of the 500-mile-an-hour comfortable 
cruising speeds for commercial long- 
range planes is not too far away. 

“Prior to jet propelled planes, the sci- 
entists expressed grave doubt that the 
speed of sound would be passed . . . It 
has now been admitted by military 

people that we are approaching the speed 
of sound with planes now in production, 
and nobody will say that the speed of 
sound cannot be passed today, as perhaps 
it already has.” 

Parrish characterized arguments favor- 
ing a monopoly in international aviation 
on the grounds of insufficient traffic as a 
“most absurd and selfish argument,” add- 
ing that the “very revolution in speed 
which is with us today is going to open 
unlimited new concepts of world affairs 
and relationships.” 

In an address before the Board of Trade, 
Toronto, Jan. 10, Parrish described the 
International Civil Aviation Conference 
in Chicago as “quite a success.” 

“For the first time in recorded history 
a large part of the world has been freely 
opened to the peaceful passage of sched- 
uled airlines of participating states. 

“Also for the first time in history a 
technical and advisory organization for 
world civil aviation has been created. 
Considering the highly restrictive and 
complex nature of international aviation 
since World War I, the progress at Chi- 
cago was truly remarkable and historic.” 

With respect to a world air authority 
which would regulate the air routes of the 
world and keep the development in an 
orderly pattern, he declared that “it is too 
early, in my opinion, to shackle world 
civil aviation with a set hem or rigid 
control.” 

































Ready for First AMEX-ATC Flight—“" American Export Airlines crew is shown 


aes C54 


New York just before departing for 


on the first AMEX trip Stiles contract with the Air Transport Com- 


ag P. ‘Pat’ Stout, assistant chief flight engineer; Capt. W. A. "Wilkie' 
» Roger G. Folwell, assistant chief pilot for the airline, who was in 
“Whitmore, extra pilot; Felix J. Martin, extra flight engineer; William 


* 
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T. Kennedy, navigator; and William Stempel, radio officer. 
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Million - Mile Air Traveler — 
Louis Leverone, right, chairman of the Illinois 
Aviation Conference and chairman of the 
aviation committee of the Illinois Post-War 


Planning Commission, was congratulated by 
W. A. Patterson, president of United Air 
Lines, on the occasion of his having com- 
pleted his one-millionth mile of air travel. 
Leverone made his first flight in 1925 be- 
tween Chicago and New York. The two 
are shown with a model of a new-type four- 
engined luxury liner. 


U. S. Will Stand or Fall 
According to Air Power, 


Says Dry Goods Official 


The United States will stand or fall 
among the family of nations according to 
the strength of its air power, Benjamin 
H. Namm, first vice president of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
declared in a recent address before the 
National Association of Retail Secretaries, 
meeting in New York. Namm voiced the 
hope that this country will forge ahead 
“to unchallenged supremacy in the world 
of the air.” 

“The Four Horsemen of Air Power,” he 
said, “are a powerful air-force, a strong 
air-industry, a vast air-transport system, 
and an enlightened air-mindedness.” 

Pointing out that the war so far has 
cost 300 billions of dollars and more than 
a half million American casualties, he said 
the United States must in the future main- 
tain an all-powerful air force. 

“There can, however, be no such thing 
as a mighty air force in this country un- 
less we first foster and maintain a strong 
air industry,” he declared. “This will call 
for, among other things, government-fos- 
tered competition among aircraft manu- 
facturers.” 


In the future, air express will help solve 
the problem of distribution for farmers, 
Namm predicted. International air trade 
will be important, he added, pointing espe- 
cially to the potential markets of South 
America. 

“There can be no premanent military 
peace in a world of international eco- 
nomic conflict,” he said. “International 
trade is not a ‘one-way’ street. As we 
develop markets for our products, we 
must also develop products for our 
markets.” 

The magnificent performance of the 
nation’s airlines has stimulated air-mind- 
edness, he said. 
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Ist Wartime Meeting 
Of Radio Technical 
Commission Is Held 


‘Subjects ranging from future airways 
ems, and plans to improve air traffic 
control, to marker light gui for air- 
plane landings and design requirements 
necessitated by the use of unshielded wir- 
ing, were discussed at the first wartime 
meeting of the Radio Technical 
ission for Aeronautics recently held 

in Washington. 

Charles I. Stanton, Deputy Administra- 
tor of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, warned that the exchange of many 
thousands of daily messages concerning 
weather, flight movements, special mes- 
sages and emergency procedures will 
cause a jamming of radio frequencies un- 
less as many as possible are transmitted 
by cable and other land lines. He added 
that further jamming of air-to-ground 
transmission may require the assignment 
of separate wave lengths to military, air- 
line, private and instructional flying. 

Stanton stated that the most important 
problem of all is that of providing radio 
navigation facilities for the thousands of 
private pilots expected to be flying con- 
stantly within the first postwar decade; and 
revealed that the CAA expects to install 
a complete new VHF system ranges 
along the Federal Airways, fot which 
equipment may be available this spring. 
He also broached the problem of language 
difficulties which must inevitably arise 
from intercontinental air traffic, and ex- 
pressed hope that it will be met by a 
code system intelligible to all nation- 
alities. 

Glen A. Gilbert, chief of the CAA Air 
Traffic Control Division, pointed out that 
future traffic control planning must be 
based on international as well as domestic 
considerations, He said that one of the most 
important steps that can be taken im- 
mediately, using facilities now available, 
is to speed up instrument approaches so 
that less time will intervene between 
successive landing aircraft, and that pro- 
cedures in this regard have already — 
formulated and are now i studied 
by the CAA. He said that during the last 
year approximately 20,000 miles of addi- 
tional teletype circuits had been placed 
in operation for movement messages, and 
approximately 4,000 additional miles of 
long-line interphone circuits provided for 
contro] messages. He stated that the CAA 
believed that the delegation of more re- 
sponsibility for the avoidance of col- 
lision to the individual pilot should be 
one of the basic concepts in planning air 
traffic control, and suggested a collision 
warning device for installation in aircraft 
as the most important instrument to meet 
the needs of future air traffic. 

On the more technical side, H. J. Cory 
Pearson and Arthur J. Sweet presented 
proposals that marker light guidance be 
used in preference to radio guidance for 
landings as contact is approached when- 
ever visibility exceeds 500 feet by day 
or 230 feet by night, and stated that it is 
adequate for all portions of the landing 
operation where absence of daylight, light, 
or moderate traffic, and one-half mile 
visibility prevail. 
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‘Air Lunch’ Gives Lift 
Army fliers are adding 5,000 ft. 
to altitudes through use of a four- 


late-coated peanuts. All men on 
missions of three hours or more 
now receive the new “air crew 
lunch,” which supplies a quick re- 
lease of energy. The package can 
be opened with one heavily mittened 
hand. The new ration also has these 


stand 160 degrees above and 66 de- 
grees below temperature, and up to 
90 per cent humidity. 











Gen. V. E. Bertrandias Named 


Chief of Maintenance, ATSC 


Brig. Gen. Victor E. Bertrandias has 
been named Chief of Maintenance, Air 
Technical Service Command, and will be 
responsible for the world-wide main- 


the Southwest Pa- 
cific. where he 
served as deputy 
commander to Lt. 
Gen. George C. 
Kenney in the Far 
East Air Service 
Command. He supervised the construc- 
tion of four large maintenance bases there. 





Bertrandias 


Major Howard H. Adams 


Promoted on West Coast 


Promotion of Howard H. Adams from 
the rank of Major to Lieutenant Colonel 
has been announced by Brigadier General 
Donald F. Stace, commanding the West- 
ern district of the . 
Air Technical eemner sett 

ice Command. ba = ESE ED 


Service 3 
Since August 25, 
1943, Colonel Ad- 
ams has served as 
public relations 
officer of ATSC’s 
Western District, 





public relations 
activities in the 
seven states of 
California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, 
Nevada, Utah, Idaho and Arizona. 





More ‘Double Threat’ Pilots 
The Army Air Forces will give glider 
pilot training after February 15 only to 
officers who have their airplane pilot’s 
wings and are proficient in flying two- 
engine planes, the War Department an- 
nounced January 15. 






Congress Organized; 


Will Settle Down To 
Committee Work Now 


With organization details largely out of 
the way, Congress was slated to get down 
to serious committee work during the next 
few weeks. 

The Senate announced the new com- 
mittee line-ups Jan. 10 and composition 
of some of the important sub-committees 
was to be decided upon sometime before 
Feb. 1. The House, as this was written, 


caucuses had been held and most of the 
vacancies had been tentatively filled. 

Composition of Senate committees of the 
79th Congress which will deal with avia- 
tion directly or indirectly are as follows: 

Commerce: Bailey (chairman), Overton, 
Bilbo, Maloney, Radcliffe, Pepper, Mead, 
O’Daniel, McCarran, Chandler, McClellan, 
Magnuson, Johnson (Calif.), Vandenberg, 
Brewster, Burton, Wiley, Robertson, Cor- 
don and Brooks. 

Appropriations: Glass (chairman), 
McKellar, Hayden, (Okla.), Tyd- 
ings, Russell, McCarran, Overton, Bank- 
head, O’Mahoney, Truman, Green, Ma- 
loney, Chavez, Mead, Maybank, Bridges, 
White, Gurney, Brooks, Reed, Burton, 
Ball, Willis and Ferguson. 

Foreign Relations: Connally (chair- 
man), George, Wagner, Thomas (Utah), 
Murray, Pepper, Green, Barkley, Guffey, 
Glass, Tunnell, Hatch, Hill, Lucas, John- 
son (Cal.), Capper, La Follette, Vanden- 
berg, White, Shipstead, Austin, Ferguson 
and Donnell. 

Interstate Commerce: Wheeler (chair- 
man), Barkley, Johnson (Colo.), Stewart, 
Tunnell, McFarland, Hoey, Johnston (S. 
C.), Myers, McMahon, White, Austin, 
Shipstead, Tobey, Reed, Gurney, Hawkes, 
Moore and Capehart. 

Military Affairs: Thomas of Utah 
(Chairman), Johnson (Colo.), Hill, Dow- 
ney, Chandler, Kilgore, Murray, O’Ma- 
honey, Wagner, Stewart, Austin, Bridges, 
Gurney, Revercomb, Wilson, Thomas 
(Ida.) and Burton. 

Naval Affairs: Walsh (chairman), Tyd- 
i Russell, Byrd, Gerry, 

Ellender, McClellan, Magnuson, 
Myers, Johnson (Cal.), Tobey, Willis, 
Brooks, Brewster, Roberston and Salton- 


stall. 

Rules: Byrd (chairman), McKellar, 
Andrews, Lucas, Bankhead, Maybank, 
Gerry, Bilbo, Vandenberg, White, Wiley, 
Shipstead and Bushfield. 


Two Join ATA Press Staff 


Russel] Gerould, formerly secretary to 
Governor Saltonstall of Massachuetts, now 
a U. S. Senator, and Elmer P. 

Jr., formerly automobile and aviation edi- 
tor of the New York Evening Post, have 
been appointed to the publicity staff of 
the Air Association. They = 


respondent for the Boston Herald, and 
Thompson is a former editor of Travelore 


| Al 
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What kind of airplane _Ne 
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i Roadable aircraft would be handy. With 
wings folded they could be kept in garages, 
d-iven to airports. The lighter but more 
powerful engines that Standard of Califor- 
nia’s great high-octane gasoline will make 
possible, would be ideal for these double- 
duty ships of the future. 
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3 Plenty of level-headed people are 
starry-eyed over helicopters. These planes 
will be even better in a few years. And 
when civilian models do appear, there'll 
be a Standard Aviation Gasoline exactly 
right for their motors. War has taught us 
much about “tailoring” fuels to engines. 


2 You'll probably wait a little longer for 
fast, easy-to-fly jet-propelled aircraft. But 
Standard has already made special fuel for 
military models; and when commercial ver- 
sions go aloft, Standard scientists will have 
an improved fuel to make the most of jet 
economy and performance. 


4 But your first post-war plane will look 
more like this. It probably won’t be built 
for 100-octane fuel, but it will have lots 
more power and endurance, thanks to the 
great new Standard Aviation Gasoline that 
wartime research has perfected now — for 
the aircraft of tomorrow. 
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T HE BOEING C-97, transport version 
of the B-29 Superfortress, which was 
exhibited at Washington National Airport 
Jan. 11 after a record-making flight from 
Seattle, will carry over 100 fully equipped 
{roops. 

The C-97 made the transcontinental 
fight in six hours, three minutes and 50 


x 


No Time Lost In Loading—'° fully loaded ton and one-half Army trucks can be 





Speed, Range, Payload of C-97 


Greatest in Army Transport 


fully loaded ton and one-half truck or a 
light tank can be driven up it directly 
onto the main cargo deck. 

This deck is 78 feet long and 11% feet 
wide. The 5,000-pound capacity cargo 
hoist suns its entire length on an over- 
head rail, and is operated both forward 
and aft and up and down by a simple 
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driven directly aboard the Boeing C-97 through huge 


bomb bay-like doors. 
incline. 
tail jack is used for greater loads. 


A loading ramp lets down from within the plane to form a 24 degree 
No outside support is needed for loads of 2500 pounds or less, while an hydraulic 
After loading, the ramp is retracted from within by an 


electric cargo hoist. 


seconds, covering the 2,323 miles at an 
average speed of 383 mph. 

Military prototype of the recently an- 
nounced postwar Stratocruiser, the C-97 
not only exceeds all existing Army trans- 
ports in speed, range, payload. and size, 
but in addition introduces many unusual 
cargo loading, cargo handling and cabin 
pressurization features. 

The Seattle-to-Washington flight was 
made three months to the day after the 
plane’s first test flight. 

An altitude of 30,000 feet was attained 
54 minutes after take-off, and maintained 
for most of the flight. The huge, double 
deck plane took off at about 120,000 Ibs., 
carrying a 20,000-pound payload in addi- 
tion to eight AAF and Boeing observers 
and its crew of five. Approximately 1,000 
gallons fue] reserve remained in its tanks 
at the end of the flight. 

One of the most unusual features of the 
new transport is a pair of huge loading 
doors resembling bomb bay doors which 
open under the fuselage just aft of the 
point where the lower deck merges into 
the upper or main cargo deck, and a 
drive-up ramp which lets down from 
within. The ramp is self-contained in the 
plane and is retracted by an electrically 
powered cargo hoist. The doors provide a 
trapezoidal opening better than 9 feet 
wide at the big end, 6 feet at the small 
end, and 14 feet long. The ramp forms a 
24-degree angle with the ground and a 
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push button control. A hydraulic jack 
which fits under the tail is provided for 
use when ramp loads are to exceed 2,500 
pounds, 


The lower deck, comprising the bottom 
loop of the imverted “figure eight” fuse- 
lage, provides two additional cargo com- 
partments—one forward and one aft of the 
wing. Light cargo is loaded directly into 
these compartments through truck-height 
side hatches; while trap doors are pro- 
vided in the upper deck to permit use 
of the hoist in stowing heavy cargo in 
the lower compartments. 


The cargo hoist track further extends 
back over the main loading doors, so that 
with the ramp in retracted position, a 
truck can be backed under it, or loads 
can be picked un direct from the ground. 
The latest developments in cargo tie- 
down equipment, which render obsolete 
former systems of ropes and nets, are in- 
cluded. One method employs four large 
pallets which are pre-loaded on the ground 
with the cargo made fast, and then lifted 
into the ship and stowed as a unit. 


As a troop transport, the C-97 will carry 
over 100 fully equipped troops, all seated, 
in addition to its crew of five. 


The entire fuselage is pressurized to 
maintain an interior pressure not ex- 
ceeding 8,000 feet; and an unique system 
of perforated rubber flanges has been 
devised so that inside pressure is utilized 





to seal all doors and hatches despite the 
fact that they open outward. 

The current C-97 prototype is powered 
by four 2,200 horsepower Wright Cyclone 
R-3350 engines—the same power plants 
used in the B-29—driving four bladed 
Hamilton Standard propellers. 


Chas. (Les) Morris 
To Test Fly New 
Bendix Helicopter 


Charles L. (Les) Morris, who as en- 
gineering test pilot with Igor I. Sikorsky 
since 1941 amassed a record number of 


hours in helicopter test flying, has joined 
Bendix Heliccnter, 


Inc., and will aid 
in the develop- 
ment of helicop- 
ters of “new and 
radical design,” 
according to Vin- 
cent Bendix, pres- 
ident. 

Morris will be 
director of field 
operations for the 
Bendix Helicopter 
organization. This 
company has re- 


vealed that ad- 

Morris vance engineering 
covering several 

years has been completed on a new type 
four-place helicopter equipped with 
counter-rotating rotors and incorporat- 


ing “new and exclusive control, and sta- 
bility characteristics.” 

Morris’ appointment is the latest step 
in the expansion of the Bendix organiza- 
tion to meet engineering schedules and 
to prepare for the first test flights. He 
will have supervision of test flying, flight 
deliveries, field servicing and allied ac- 
tivitiees. As a pilot-engineer he is work- 
ing closely with the engineering depart- 
ment on practical aspects of the Bendix 
helicopter designs. 

The outstanding features of the Bendix 
helicopter are described as simplicity of 
operation and control, requiring only two 
levers; automatic autorotation; reduction 


of noise and vibration by the elimination 
of cycical pitch change. 

Morris made a cross country helicopter 
flight of 761 miles from Bridgeport, Conn., 
to Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, in 1942 
to deliver the XR-4 to the AAF. 


















* Ure le NE ie 
Four-Place “Sedan"— \"* "*~ 
Bendix heli- 
copter embodying many new features will 
be developed by Charles L. (Les) Morris, 
pioneer helicopter pilot-engineer. 
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The First Stinson Plane—the first plane to combine a closed 


: - = ‘ cabin, brakes on wheels, electric starter, and inherent stability. 
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Stinson “‘firsts’’. 


before, during, and after 


a NAME “STINSON” has been associated with 
personal plane aviation leadership ever since that 
name was first given to an airplane, back in 1926. 


When this 1926 Stinson took to the air, it carried 
aloft an impressive number of “firsts.” 
DESIGN “FIRSTS” 


Stinson was the first plane to combine the following 
' features: 





e An enclosed cabin 
e The safety afforded by brakes on landing wheels 
e The convenience of an electric starter 





e The comfort of a cabin heater 


Stinson ‘‘Flying Jeeps’’ serve the armed forces as flying ambulances, 
observation and liaison planes, under the toughest flying conditions. 


PREWAR PERFORMANCE “FIRSTS” 


During the past 19 yéars Stinson has piled up an STINSON “FIRSTS” DURING THE WAR 
impressive number of performance ‘‘firsts” in the 


~ A Stinson’s main wartime job has been the manufacture 
fields of commercial and personal flying: 


, ss ; of liaison and training planes for our fighting forces 
+ A Stinson plane carried the first air mail in China the Stinson Sentinel, or “Flying Jeep,” the Stinson 
e Ie carried the first government mail in Mexico Vigilant L-1, and the Stinson Reliant AT-19. 


and in the’ Philippines A Stinson Sentinel, hopping from the deck of a 


Made the first flight from Detroit to Tokyo, and carrier, was the first American plane to land on Jap- 

from New York to Bermuda infested Pelelieu Island, while U. S. Marines were 
e Inaugurated the world’s first air-mail pick-up service slugging it out for the beachhead . . . only one typical 
e First explored the Greenland route to Europe, the instance of many similar occurrences when Stinson 


present-day route of the North Atlantic Air Ferry. planes took part in invasions. 


























“Out in front” of the front, these sturdy little 
Stinson “Flying Jeeps” are serving as the “eyes” of 
the armed forces, as flying ambulances, and on im- 
portant liaison duty. 

The Stinson Voyager is the No. 1 plane of the Civil 


Air Patrol. It has the distinction of carrying out 65 
per cent of the Patrol’s wartime operations, which 





The Stinson ‘‘Flying wee Pl ma successor to the peacetime 


Voyager—has demonstrated its stamina and utility as the No. 1 liaison 
plane of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps all over the world. 


Stinson 


The Aircraft Standard of the World 


Division of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, Wayne, Michigan 













have included the sinking of a number of submarines 
and the saving of hundreds of lives. 

The Stinson Reliant AT-19 has been widely used as 
a navigational trainer by the British. And almost 
every airline in the United States uses Stinson planes 
to train and check their pilots. 


THE STINSON VOYAGER 125... 
the No.1 Plane for Postwar Personal Flying 


The first postwar personal plane designed by Stinson 
the Voyager 125—combines the safety and reliability 
of the prewar Voyagers with the toughness and utility 
of the Stinson “Flying Jeep.” 

Here are some of the high lights of this quality 
personal plane— 
545-ft. take-off run; 265-ft. 


landing roll—with flaps 
down. 


Carries three passengers in 
addition to pilot. 


Maxi spe 123 

M ery ae speed of Powered by 125 h.p. engine. 

m.p.h. at sea level. ’ 

Cruising speed of 112 m.p.h. 
at 83 per cent power. 


Rate of climb—750 ft. per 


minute at sea level. 


Range of 470 miles without 
refueling. 


Service ceiling 14,000 ft. 
Parts for Stinson Planes. We are now making a full line 
of parts for the thousands of Stinson planes now in service 


Order spare parts for your Stinson from your local Stinson 
distributor or direct from the factory. 





The Stinson Voyager 125 
is the forerunner of a 
distinguished line of 
planes for personal fly- 
ing that Stinson will 
make as soon as war con- 
ditions permit. 

We welcome inquiries 
about the Voyager 125 
and about Stinson's post- 
war plans. Write to Pri- 
vate Sales Director, 
Stinson Division, Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation, Wayne, 
Michigan. 


















VHF is Being Extended 
From Chicago Through 
Denver to Los Angeles 


THE Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has ordered equipment for 10 addi- 
tional instrument landing systems and 
the installations will be completed as soon 
as the equipment becomes available, 
B. Bourne, director of Federal 
Airways, CAA, has disclosed in a memo- 
randum to the Radio Technical Commis- 
sion for Aeronautics and the industry. 

Bourne also reported that conversion 
of the existing radio range system to VHF 
aural type is being extended west from 
Chicago through Denver to Los Angeles. 
The next routes to be implemented with 
VHF ranges are the Atlanta-Boston and 
San Diego-Belli airways, including 
the Los Angeles- San Francisco segment. 

The memorandum said that field sur- 
veys for the 10 instrument landing sys- 
tems have been completed and, as equip- 
ment becomes available, will be installed 
at the Seattle-Tacoma. airport, Seattle; 
Moon Township Airport, Pittsburgh; 
Moisant Field, New Orleans; and the 
municipal airports at Denver, St. Louis, 
Salt Lake City, Minneapolis, Omaha, Al- 
buquerque, and Ft. Worth. 

Funds for the establishment of 40 addi- 
tional instrument landing systems were 
included in CAA’s 1946 hens. Field 
surveys for these systems are proceeding 
in the order of priority set up at the Air 
Transport Association meeting in St. 
Louis last May. 

“We intend to have surveys completed 
and plans and specifications prepared in 
order that construction can be initiated 
immediately after July 1, 1945, which is 
the date funds would become ’available,” 
Bourne wrote. “The priority list has 
taken into account those points, now 
totaling 49, at which CAA is now estab- 
lishing instrument landing systems for the 
War Department.” 


Used in Eight Cities 


Instrument landing systems have been 

in operation for three years on the mu- 

airports at Washington, D. C., New 

York, Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, and Oakland, Calif. 

With respect to the VHF radio ranges, 
Bourne said field surveys have been made, 
construction materials. are being as- 
sembled, and the ranges west from Chi- 

cago through Denver to Los Angeles have 
been scheduled for commissioning by June 
30, 1945. 

He said a range at Mattawan, N. J., 
which will serve both the Chicago-New 
. York and Atlanta-Boston routes had been 
completed, and a range at Washington, 
D. C., was nearing completion. Sites have 
been "selected for construction at Atlanta, 
Boston, Los Angeles and Seattle. 

Erection of a and buildings for 
the remaining ranges on these routes is 
scheduled to begin “this month, and in- 
yn of radio equipment is slated to 

July 1. Eight VHF radio 
were originally set 





CAA Orders Equipment for Ten 


New Instrument Landing Systems 


on a trial basis on the Chicago-New York 
airway. Their operation was stopped at 
the beginning of the war, but operations 
were scheduled for resumption this month. 

Bourne said that as rapidly as equip- 
ment is delivered, the following routes 
are scheduled to receive VHF ranges: 

Houston-Memphis, Pittsburgh-Birming- 
ham, Atlanta-Cincinnati, Knoxville-Nor- 
folk, Ft. Wayne-Pittsburgh, Los Angeles- 
Amarillo, Amarillo-Chicago, Kansas City- 
St. Louis, St. Louis-Chicago, Washington- 
Cleveland, Los Angeles-Ft. Worth, Ft. 
Worth-Atlanta, Dallas-Louisville, 
ville-Cleveland, Indianapolis-Washington, 
St. Louis-Indianapolis, Indianapolis-Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco-Salt Lake City, 
Salt Lake City-Omaha, Salt Lake City- 
Portland, Indianapolis-Chicago, “‘Dayton- 
Goshen, South Bend-Detroit, New York- 
Buffalo, Albany-Boston, Pendleton-Spo- 
kane, Augusta-Savannah, North Dalles- 
Yakima. 


To Implement Other Routes 


Bourne said that funds had been re- 
quested for implementing the following 
routes: 

Seattle-Helena, New Orleans-St. Louis, 
Atlanta-Nashville, Jacksonville-Richmond, 
Cleveland-Albany, Jacksonville-New York 
Coastal, Great Falls-Lethbridge, Salt 
Lake-Great Falls, Los Angeles-Salt Lake 
City, Helena-Twin Cities, Chicago-Twin 
Cities, _Miami-Atlanta, Denver-Kansas 
City, Amarillo-St. Louis. 

Remainder of the existing routes on the 
Federal airways system will be imple- 
mented with VHF ranges as soon as funds 
and equipment become available, Bourne 


_said. 


Louis- ‘ 


ATA’s Personnel Committee 
Will Meet in Kansas City 


The next meeting of the Personne! Com. 
mittee of the Air Transport Association 
will be held the third week in March in 
Kansas City, with the year’s second meet. 
ing scheduled for Dallas during the sec. 
ond week in July. 

R. C. Oberdahn, Industrial Relations 
Director of TWA, has been named pm- 
gram chairman for the March meeting and 
efforts will be made in the meantime to 
obtain a representation at this meeting 
of all of the domestic and U. S. flag line 
personnel managers. 

In connection with its December meet- 
ing in New York, the Personnel Com- 
mittee voted to exchange information on 
employee turnover to the Air 
Association which in turn would forward 
the information to the various member 
airlines every month. Importance of 
personnel work, as demonstrated by re- 
sults obtained under various systems in 
use, would thereby be brought to the at- 
tention of the entire industry. 

The plan for submission of such data, 
which is to include total number of em- 
ployes, new employment and number of 
separations, is to be formulated by a 
committee headed by Oberdahn, Victor 
Vernon, Personne] Director of American. 
and E. M. Fitch of the Air Transport As- 
sociation, who is secretary of the Per- 
sonnel Committee. 


833 Trips Around Globe 


Flying hours of instructors at Haw- 
thorne Field, Orangeburg, S. C., total 
208,233, according to a recent tabulation. 
At an average of 100 mph, this total repre- 
sents an aggregate of almost 21 million 
miles or the equivalent of 833 trips around 
the world at the equator. Instructor with 
the highest total time is Jim Willis, Lum- 
berton, N. C., who has flown 16 years and 
has 6,500 hours to his credit. 





1946 Budget Estimates for CAA 
Point to 30% Increase Over °*45 


T= 1946 budget estimates for the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, trans- 
mitted to Congress by President Roose- 


- velt, point to an increase of about 30 


percent over the 1945 appropriations, ex- 
clusive of overtime pay provisions. The 
1946 estimate for this agency is $42,487,000, 
compared to $32,380,255 appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1945. Overtime pay 
brought actual 1945 expenditures to $35,- 
781,478. 

A major part of the increase is to pro- 
vide for the installation of ultra high 
frequency radio ranges along the Federal 
airways and the establishment of instru- 
ment landing systems, the budget report 
reveals. In 1945 there was appropriated 
for the establishment of air-navigation 
facilities $4,067,860. The new budget pro- 
vides that the consolidated appropriation 
under this head for the fiscal year 1944 
($3,915,000) shall be continued available 
until June 350, 1946, and is merged with 
the total appropriation under this head- 
ing in the amount of $9,827,000. A further 
proviso limits to $150,000 the amount that 
shall be available for landing areas. 
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The report states that by the close of 
1946, it is expected that 40,308 miles of 
Federal airways in the U. S. and Alaska 
and between the continent and the terri- 
tory will be in operation, an increase of 
17 percent above the number of miles in 
operation at the close of 1944. 

Transfer from Army and Navy sur- 
plus, as replacement, of not to exceed 55 
aircraft to CAA is provided in the budget 
report. 

The Budget estimate for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for 1946 requirements, as 
submitted to Congress, totals $1,725,000 
compared with $1,525,223 for 1945. 

The increase reflects the larger work- 
load facing the Board and provides for 
additional personnel to handle increasingly 
difficult problems in the economic regula- 
tion of the air-carrier industry, the Budget 

rt stated. Some $96,000 is provided 

r 12 airplanes to enable the Board to 
continue with greater effectiveness its 
accident investigation work, the report 
states. 
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ato GROWTH Through SERVICE 
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cg To a Great New South 

meet- 

— Revenue As recently as 16 years ago, Delta Air Lines was pioneering—carrying the 

isport PASSENGER MILES very first airline passengers across the Deep South. 

rward By 1935 Delta was flying nearly 1,000,000 miles a year, and the few pas- 

— sengers of 1929 had grown to nearly 6,000. 

y Te. In the ten years since 1935, growth has been more substantial. Revenue 

ns in mileage today is three and one-half times that in 1935. Passenger volume is 

e at- 30 times. greater. Passenger miles are 40 times greater. 

To a degree, of course, these gains are characteristic of the times—in line 
= with the increased use of airlines and the development of Southern industry. 
er of At the same time Delta's progressive management, practically all of whom 
y a have been with the company since its inception, feel this uninterrupted 
a Revenue MILES Flown" growth reflects the wisdom of fundamental Delta policies: To provide service 

in keeping with traditional Southern courtesy and hospitality; to make 
= 50% of fleet diverted to Army uss 3 Safety of Passengers the first consideration at all times; to plan service in 
keeping with the anticipated needs of the South of Tomorrow. 
Cid cate 4 Delta’s future plans, therefore, envision direct airline service from the 
- 7 4 South to Kansas City, Chicago, Detroit, New York, Miami, Cuba and Puerto 
aw- Rico. Using larger, swifter planes, Delta would serve the South more effi- 
otal ciently than ever by linking it directly to these vital areas which have in- 
—_ creasingly important economic and cultural ties with the rapidly-advancing 
~e New South 
lion . 
und 
vith 
im- 
and 






its Southern service 
and provide new out- 
lets for the expanding 
economy of the pro- 
gressive Southiand. 
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Couple Get Into a Little Plane 
And Zip 1514 Miles for $36.15 


Private Flyers 
Have Few Delays 
On Wartime Trips 


By Dorotuy anp Rosert BLopcet 
We DECIDED to pioneer, to take an 

aerial honeymoon in a private plane, 
something which will become common- 
place in a few years to come. 

Because we were making the tour in 
a prewar ship and during wartime handi- 
caps we kept accurate account of costs, 
elapsed time, ground delays and clear- 


cluding lunch and travel by bus, six miles 
to town and back. 

Glens Falls, N. Y.—1 hr., 42 min. Same 
as Glendale except traveled by loaned 
station wagon. 

Allentown, Pa.—56 min. Including time 
to obtain CAA and Fighter Command 
clearance to enter Vital Defense Area. 

Sussex, N. J—52 min. Including lunch 
and travel three miles to town and back. 

Albany, N. Y.—43 min. Rest stop. 

Utica, N. Y.—39 min. Including lunch 
and tour of field. 

Rhoads, Pa—30 min. 
on next stop. 


Including check 


The Authors and Their Plane 


ance details. With the records we at- 
tained we are pleased, and almost un- 
limited in our estimates of even how 
much more successful such a flight will 
be after the war with improved planes, 
regulations and airport facilities. Yet, 
even under present day obstacles to pri- 
vate flying, we did climb into our little 
plane and go zip! 

Our honeymoon trip was made in an 
Aeronca KCA 65, 50 HP. Continental, 
and it covered 1514 miles. From Dayton, 

; our home, our route took us over 
of Ohio, through the Canal country 

New York state, around the lower edge 


Our retum trip was by way of Phila- 
delphia, then across Pennsylvania and the 
Alleghenies, and finally back to Dayton 
after crossing a part of West Virginia. 

The longest airport wait we found was 
at Allenport, Pa. where we had to get 
CAA and Fighter Command permission 
to enter a vital defense area. The time 
there was 56 minutes. 

To show that Wesley Price in his article 
in the Saturday Evening Post on the trials 
and tribulations of his private plane trip 


Glendale, W. Va—i hr., 45 min. In- 


Columbus, Ohio—28 min. Including two 
phone calls announcing arrival. 

Genessee, N. Y.—24 min. Including ‘gas 
(oil) pay, sign, start, check, taxi, and 
take-off’. 

Willoughby, Ohio—11 min. Including 
lunch, check map, gas, pay, sign, start, 
check, taxi, and take-off. 

The intervals shown are exact and in- 
clude the time on the ground from first 
contact of wheels on landing until we 
were actually airborne on take-off. It is 
probable that taxiing time averaged five 
minutes. It seems to us unnecessary to 
mention that we went through check-up 
‘rigmarole’ at all stops. These are item- 
ized in the two shortest stops for emphasis. 

Our airspeed with a smaller ship than 
Mr. Price’s (with less horse-power) was 
68 mph. But airspeed is the first shib- 
boleth of a plame. We use net ground 

which we define the same way 
as the block-to-block time of airline oper- 
ations. This includes effect of winds 
(whether helping or hindering) and 
climbing .and approach time, which at 
the smaller fields without traffic control, 
means at least one complete circuit of the 
field at traffic level. We might have been 
called fortunate in the matter of winds 
but we did a lot of polishing on the old 
flying maxim, ‘thigh east, low west’. Our 
over-all net ground speed averaged 73.5 
mph., which was reduced by gas, lunch 
and rest stops to 52.58 mph., still a pretty 
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respectable figure for a 1500-mile trip 

by private travel standards. 
Comparing auto costs per hour wih 

plane costs per hour brings some inte. 


30 miles per hour for these 9000 miles you 
get a yearly operating time of 300 houm 


it costs to go on a 1500-mile vacation trip 

such as ours, here we go: 
Gasoline, 96.5 gallons at average 

Oil, 4 quarts at 30c 

Hangar charges (Harrisburg and 
Allentown) 

Cab, Dunkirk, N. Y. (two ways) 

Cab, Harrisburg, Pa. (two ways) 

Cab, Allentown, Pa. (one way, 
helpful free ride from spectator 
the other) 


Ele see cf 


The CAA’s figure of $1.77 per hou, 
times 20 hours, 37 minutes, comes out at 
$36.46. 


Here's Postwar Balance Sheet 


To make up a postwar private plane 
balance sheet, let’s make these assump- 
tions: 

1. The customer cost for a $2000 present 
equivalent plane (about equal t& 
Price’s) will be $1250.00 

. The maintenance cost of this plane 
under the new NP classification (a 
guess) 

. Hangar cost, because of individual 
hangars, plus all metal, (weather-proof) 
plane construction tending to drive 
hangar costs down by making hangar- 
ing unnecessary $12 per month 

4. Pilot insurance costs (half those — 


Now let’s run our balance sheet, same 
basis as his: 
For the 100-hours-per-year case: 
Differ- 
His ence 
$177.00 $88.50 
180.00 108.00 
200.00 75.00 


Ours 
Gas, oil, upkeep .... 
Storage 
Depreciation 
Hull and liability 
insurance 
$10,000 life insurance 50.00 


$448.00$1009.50$551.00 

For the 200-hours-per-year case, our 
figure goes to $536.50, his to $1186, and 
the difference is $649.50. Our way the 
hourly total cost $4.48 versus $10.09 for 
100 hours a year and $2.68 versus $5.9 
for 200 hours. 

If you work it out for 300 hours a year, 
like a car, your hourly costs are only 
$2.08. Only 28 cents an hour higher than 
operating a car for 9000 miles. 


0 
72.00 


352.00 229.50 
100.00 50.00 





CAP Radio System Grows 


The Pennsylvania Wing of the Civil Air 
Patrol will.soon build its radio system to 
at least 50 units. The successful dem- 
onstration of the utility and need for CAP 
radio units at the Wing Training Encamp- 
ment at the Reading Air Base is reported 
to have been a spur to activity through- 
out the Wing to procure and license radio 
units. 
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__. William E. (Ernie) 
Dog Gone to Fly— wile & tenet 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Ercoupe distributor for 
Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey, 
shown in the top picture seated in his per- 
sonal plane, believes that man's dog has a 
right to accompany him on air trips. Since 
there are no pedals on the two-control plane 
the dog has free run of the floor. “Judy” 
the Sealyham terrier sitting on the wing, has 
68 hours in the air. Schmidt, who was flight 
supervisor in the WTS program at Allentown, 
Pa., for a year and a half, now operates 
Allegheny Aeronautical Corp. at Wyoming 
Valley Airport, Forty Fort, near Wilkes-Barre. 


30 Catholic Missionaries 
To Train at Parks College 


Parks Air College has begun an inten- 
sive air training program for Catholic 
missionary priests of the Oblate Order 
through arrangements with Bishop Marc 
Lacroix of Hudson Bay. Thirty priests 
are expected to be in training by April. 

In addition to learning how to fiy, the 
missionaries will study engine mainte- 
mance, repair, instruments and meteor- 
ology in order to be self-sufficient air- 
men. They will receive bachelor of sci- 
ence degrees upon graduation from the 
course. 

Bishop Lacroix said that aviation was 
a necessity in his diocese which embraces 
some 1,652,000 square miles and extends 
to the North Pole. Last winter he trav- 
eled 1,600 miles by dog sled to visit a 
small portion of the diocese. 
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Piper to Build One and Four Place 
Low Wing Models for Postwar Use 


40 HP Skycycle 
One Seat Plane 
May Sell for $900 


PECIFICATIONS OF TWO new models 

now undergoing development by the 
Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, Pa., 
reveal a single-place Cub Skycycle and a 
four-place Cub Skysedan. 

They are among several experimental 
planes which the Piper company is de- 
veloping for the postwar market. The 
plant is prepared to produce the J-3 Cub 
Trainer and J-5C Super Cruiser as soon 
as material is released by the War Pro- 
duction Board, and the company states 


imately $900 to $1,000 and the Skysedan 
will sell for approximately $2,995. 
Specifications of the low-wing Skycycle 


are: 

Power plant—Continental 40 hp engine; 
10 gal. fuel capacity; wood propeller. 

Indicated performance—High speed, 115 
mph; cruising speed, over 90 ph; cruis- 
ing range, 350 to 400 miles. 

Wing—Airfoil section, monified USA 
35B construction, metal spar and rib, fab- 
ric covered, full cantilever, cord 60 inches 
at root, span 20 ft., ailerons all metal. 

Tail surfaces—Welded steel tube con- 
struction, fabric covered, full cantilever. 

Fuselage—Plastic and aluminum mono- 
coupe construction; single place seating; 
windshield and canopy, single unit of 


Skycycle 


that in all probability these will be the 
only production models available in the 
first few months of the postwar period. 
The Skycycle, if manufactured on a 
production basis, will retail for approx- 
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moulded plexiglas; length, 15 ft. 8 in; 
over-all height, 60 in. in three-point posi- 
tion. 

Landing gear—Steel tube, full canti- 
lever construction; single leg and tail 


49 








skid; attachment to front spar; tires, 
500x 4; landing angle, 12 degrees; tread, 


71 in. 
Miscellaneous—Gross weight, under 630 
pounds; empty weight, er 398 lbs. 


Specifications of the low-wing Skysedan 

are: 

Power semi hal took on (6AL 425) 165 
al. fuel capacity; and 10 qt. 
electric starter and genera- 

tor. 


Indicated performance—High speed, 140 
mph; cruising 125 mph; landing 
speed, 50 mph (flaps); cruising range, 500 
miles; plus half-hour reserve; useful load, 
1,050 ‘Tbs. 

Wing—aAirfoil, USA.35B modified; span, 
34-6 ft.; construction, low-wing; tapered; 
full cantilever; metal frame; fabric cov- 
ered; two 20 gal. fuel tanks; plain aile- 
rons; split flaps. 

Fuselage—Construction, metal covered 
welded tubular steel structure at cabin; 
skin stressed cone aft of cabin. 

Landing gear—Conventional main and 
tail gear manually retracted; main gear 
with oleo-air shock absorption; 700 x6 
main tires; 132 in. tread; steel and rubber 


tail 
Tai 


pr-scr Sg 


wheel. 
surfaces—Cantilever skin-stressed 
construction; single vertical fin. 
Miscellaneous—Over-all length, 26 ft.; 
over-all height, 7 ft.; gross weight, 2,300 
Ibs.; empty weight, 1,250 Ibs. 


Don Flower, James Welsch 
Head Aeronautical Chamber 


Personal Aircraft Council 


held later 
year. Flower, sales 





director of private 
plane sales for the 
lidated 


Welsch 
Stinson Aircraft Division of Conso 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., 2 bog William 
A. Mara who recently resigned from Stin- 
son to. become an executive of the Bendix 
Aviation Corp. 


Non-Scheduled Flying 
Advisory Committee 
> Will Be Chosen Soon 


Adnuinetretion 
and_ the Orr of the om 
es completed early 


tion and the private flyer, will 
aid the CAA in planning increased post- 
‘war 


‘Many names have been submitted as 
ful scrutiny of 
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Bases for Amphibians, Seaplanes, Helicopters—*epublic Avietion Cop. 


poration's P. H. 


cer, project engineer, has submitted these ‘Sealand Air Base’ ideas to the Aviation Section 


of the New York Board of Trade. 


Drawing at top shows how two piers on the Manhatten 
water front might be converted into a base for the three types of craft. 


Lower dr 


shows how base might be built by filling in along Manhattan's East River Drive. 








sponsorship and background is under- 
stood being made before selections are 
agreed upon. One main purpose of the 
Committee is “to insure that regulations, 
to this phase of aviation (private flying) 
directives and policy instructions relative 
shall have, prior to issuance by CAA, the 
benefit of the industry point of view.” 

The Committee will consider matters 
pertaining to the entire field of flying out- 
side that of scheduled transport activities, 
with certain Federal aviation officials par- 
ticipating. These include John H. Geisse, 
the new assistant to the administrator for 
the development of personal flying; Fred 
Lanter, director of CAA safety regulation; 
Jesse W. Lankford, director of the CAB 
safety bureau; and W. L. Jack Nelson of 
the CAA as executive secretary. 

Seven members of the Committee will 
be leaders in private flying activities, one 
from each of the seven CAA regions, thus 
giving geographical coverage. The re- 
maining five will represent aircraft manu- 
facturers, airlines, aviation consumers, 
fixed base operators and state aviation 
officials. 
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N. Y. Board of Trade Adopts 
Resolution for Developing 
Lightplane Landing Areas 


The directors of the New York Board 
of Trade, on recommendation of its Avie- 
tion Section, recently adopted a resolution 
promoting the creation of suitable landing 
areas for private flyers and small commer- 
cial aircraft within the N. Y. metropolitan 
area. 


The resolution placed the Board of 
Trade on record as favoring in principle 
the program of the Personal Aircraft 
Council of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Aeronautic 
Association for the creation of adequate 
landing and servicing facilities in the met- 
ropolitan area. Joseph Geuting, Jr., acting 
manager of the Personal Aircraft Council 
of ACCA, recently told the City Council 
of New York that within 10 years, up to 
30,000 personal aircraft will be used as 
transportation aids in the New York area. 
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Trails of smoke and a blanket of flames accom- 
pany this Jap flying boat on its final plunge to 
the sea. Chalk up one more “kill” for a Navy 
Liberator. Official U. S. Navy Photographs. 













Our little slant-eyed “friends” are learning, the 
hard way, how decidedly unhealthy it is to tangle 
with one of the Navy’s big Consolidated Libera- 
tors. For these Liberators are not only great ships 
... they are manned by keen-eyed, straight- 
shooting, “‘hell-for-leather’”” American boys who 
like nothing better than to get a Nip flying boat, 
such as the one pictured here, in their sights. 

It is gratifying to us here at CECO to know that 
CECO carburetors and fuel pumps on these new- 
est great Liberators are doing their part in helping 
our fighting men beat a path to Tokyo. And we 
pray that the day is not too far distant when once 
again CECO products will be earmarked for air- 


ships rolling off peacetime assembly lines. 
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Airline Mileage, Traffic, Revenue and Expense Statistics 





from estimates when data are not available. 


to the CAB and’ from estimates when ‘data are not avaiable do Gitained fm wsetity Yen te 























ee cs cubheans ebeietice toon Form 2780 often not available until some months after the preliminary CAB reports, 
are fice tedieen oe Aviation Reports, Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. 
of space certain traffic and expense categories are not included in the following tables. 
> 
MILEAGE AND TRAFFIC FOR NOV., 1944, AND NOV., 1943 
MILEAGE TRAFFIC F< 
Revenue Average 
Total Total Revenue Passenger Revenue 
Scheduled Miles Flown Revenue Miles Passenger Load Passenger Mail Express 

Percentage Number Miles Flown Miles Factor Load Pound-Miles Pound-Mile: 
All American ........ 1944 86.26 117477 118,029 WE .cdodwese ane 10,953,175 2,281,320 
1943 96.53 89,498 89,498 ee ee coat sig 6,421,893 1,503,563 
American ............ 1944 93.80 3,298,252 3,341,996 3,495,588 53,118,435 87.92 16.93 2,208,631,384 1,037,593,299 
1943 97.13 2,256,432 2,258,431 2,312,044 36,291,458 88.43 16.55 1,490,169,764 850,729,674 
Se ee 1944 98.60 552,456 561,932 584,667 9,731,047 86.23 17.32 181,482,286 82,274,089 
1943 97.53 372,756 374,197 388,658 6,251,880 92.63 16.71 195,085,013 58,658,174 
PAE Tis, ccit ons soevcve 1944 94.21 345,938 346,199 349,413 5,538,455 76.23 16.00 89,899,239 47,749,928 
1943 88.07 175,187 175,187 178,803 3,017,052 84.09 17.22 70,362,001 29,127,885 
Colonial ............. 1944 85.03 103,262 104,298 108,874 1,483,992 67.75 14.23 8,521,616 8,924,790 
1943 97.92 58,108 58,798 61,253 896,680 78.55 15.25 8,792,990 5,286,090 
Continental .......... 1944 92.99 217,477 217,477 220,499 2,216,521 89.78 10.19 20,944,075 9,195,804 
1943 94.59 130,482 130,482 134,059 1,256,223 86.68 9.63 * 19,974,447 2,711,163 
pe ey Se ae 144 97.45 377,100 377,100 381,162 6,901,680 88.49 18.30 213,540,451 32,565,690 
1943 95.39 238,344 238,344 240,602 4,449,088 89.69 18.67 138,717,086 21,501,579 
Mastermn ......-eeceeees 1944 Shida) Gebadedoe -". wtcaaneenes. |... _ aaa ees eaeine wows hd i eababeaees. ceoscerdeann 
1943 99.47 1,118,418 1,118,928 1,135,945 18,508,243 89.43 17.66 783,562,594 244,965,683 
Hawaiian eoevccesese 1944 100.00 46,085 82,665 83,852 1,344,975 90.87 21.81 3,715,767 94,999,997 
1943 100.00 45,240 70,280 71,203 1,132,392 92.27 22.14 4,014,539 79,611,470 
Tele .ccccccccccces . 1944 90.13 120,263 120,263 125,317 911,355 62.97 8.19 8,744,364 1,658,305 
1943 89.01 74,022 74,022 74,864 333,064 65.18 7.07 6,862,457 342,713 
Mid-Continent ...... . 1944 97.17 197,838 197,838 199,987 1,850,930 81.54 9.36 41,602,952 7,776,015 
1943 93.92 153,880 153,880 155,629 1,187,997 60.52 7.72 30,535,577 3,402,588 
National .......+++++. 1944 97.70 388,593 389,443 395,299 4,688,276 88.46 12.04 87,224,345 11,161,517 
{ 1943 99.20 193,859 200,481 203,135 2,449,104 88.20 12.22 48,249,938 9,635,705 
Northeast .......+..-. 1944 75.71 94,542 94,542 96,455 1,111,088 53.46 11.75 4,398,475 3,352,204 
1943 74.71 71,070 71,070 73,070 742,778 49.77 10.45 3,915,973 2,260,667 
Northwest eseecces Suet 90.47 730,988 733,047 745,734 11,169,140 79.35 15.31 414,027,771 126,220,516 
1943 91.88 429,247 429,597 437,859 6,328,282 83.03 14.93 365,543,070 70,464,409 
PCA Weert tee 1944 90.33 577,436 580,363 586,445 9,302,588 78.11 16.03 102,908,933 85,815,702 
1943 97.43 293,663 293,849 297,994 4,858,211 79.09 16.53 86,665,138 67,221,448 
TWA  .nccccsccs @owcsee 1944 89.43 1,962,656 1,975,342 2,072,749 31,396,283 89.54 17.22 1,812,995,614 607 566,945 
1943 97.85 1,482,175 1,484,693 1,560,116 22,239,621 90.12 16.21 1,391,671,736 532,486,404 
Uerited .ncscccsecccoss 1944 95.30 2,709,627 2,767 882 2,835,069 40,340,111 94.46 16.87 3,263,842,125 941 597,143 
1943 98.99 1,984,995 2,012,135 2,051,229 31,427,476 93.50 16.96 2,271,743,629 690,335,945 
Western Air ......... 1944 93.99 345,973 348,745 360,816 5,837,919 86.33 16.74 236,928,057 32,149,389 
1943 99.16 201,392 202,791 210,192 3,166,057 82.73 15.61 81,544,519 37,648,574 
Powe. . edcccsvsceces 100 93.68 13,879,899 14,058,672 14,487,426 214,566,356 86.91 16.44 9,630,874,858 3,445,868,811 
1943 97.15 9,368,768 9,436,663 9,678,250 144,535,606 88.41 16.26 7,001 832,364 2,707 893,824 

4 total of all carriers for the month of November 1944 reflects data for the month of October 1944. 

For Eastern due to non-receipt of this carrier’s Form 2780 report for November 1944. 
OPERATING REVENUE AND EXPENSE FOR OCT., 1944, and OCT., 1943 
Operating Revenues 
Express Total Net Revenue 
and Operating from 

Passenger Mail Freight All Other Total Expense Operations 
All American ........ 1944 Oo keene $ 52,215 $ 1,038 $ 692 $ 53,945 $ 57,723 $—3,778 
i eee 41,896 947 442 43,285 44,512 —1,227 
American .........+.-- 1944 3,032,293 627,911 267 ,968 66,224 3,994,396 3,095,271 899,125 
1943 1,895,815 461,154 201,409 39,445 2,597,823 2,148,760 559,063 
pa er 1944 505,613 53,706 17,741 9,422 586,482 472,897 113,585 
1943 329,585 53,538 9,593 7,620 400,336 324,576 75,760 
GD, Be B. nn cccccccccces 1944 317,673 26,022 11,423 3,710 358,828 263,771 95,057 
1943 182,833 23,464 9,923 2,266 218,486 196,898 21,588 
Colonial .....ceseeeee 1944 111,331 12,157 2,490 3,009 128,897 115,308 13,589 
1943 53,791 11,782 1,014 1,245 67,832 78,375 —10,543 
Continental .......... 1944 121,885 52,477 4,322 2,042 180,726 175,133 5,593 
1943 68,498 60,342 1,130 2,571 132,541 100,804 31,737 
MNT Si cel cibiesnes ce 1944 370,664 61,949 7,403 8,594 448,610 293,555 155,055 
1943 222,450 43,450 7,467 2,928 276,295 211,626 64,669 
Bastern .......6..-+ 1944 1,464,562 276,782 77,255 26,918 1,845,517 1,201,416 644,101 
1943 1,037,080 215,744 66,706 20,239 1,339,769 956,524 383,245 
Hawaiian ..........+- 1944 111,443 817 32,157 9,870 154,287 116,195 38,092 
1943 92,129 840 28,574 1,061 122,604 108,216 14,388 
RPE ferres 1944 40,539 45,843 507 1,239 88,128 81,565 6,563 
1943 19,544 ry Pore 1,065 49,626 47,567 2,058 
Mid-Continent .... 1944 103,683 83,509 2,030 1,705 190,927 174,697 16,230 
1943 ‘70,646 67,475 1,602 1,164 140,887 101,154 39,733 
National ......... eave 1944 229,023 24,388 3,141 2,980 259,532 245,643 13,889 
1943 129,156 22,907 2,033 3,369 157,465 141,105 16,360 
Northeast ........++.- 1944 65,625 24,804 916 617 91,962 96,429 —4,467 
1943 48,909 24,079 1,203 936 75,127 180,508 —105,381 
Northwest ........... 1944 732,253 153,275 40,818 5,137 931,483 800,813 130,670 
1943 349,240 136,393 21,747 15,786 523,166 396,672 126,404 
PIB: vecdscccsese see 1944 647,931 32,924 22,682 12,677 716,214 592,009 124,205 
1943 308,061 26,173 22,598 7,625 364,457 325,062 39,375 
. / Sear 1944 1,844,344 536,266 166,106 36,931 2,583,647 1,862,251 721,306 
1943 1,256,030 388,456 54,950 25,410 1,724,846 1,470,311 254,535 
United ...... ercecsoe 1944 2,205,405 1,070,534 183,104 41,890 3,500,933 2,142,173 1,358,760 
1943 1,713,620 600,692 51,774 2,530,715 1,533,030 997,685 
Western Air ......... 1944 279,149 52,339 5,239 14,084 350,802 305,918 44,884 
1943 163,959 25,780 10,285 8,540 208 564 207,500 1,064 
Total ...... eeses 1944 12,183,407 3,187,918 846,250 247,741 16,465,316 12,092,767 4,372,549 
1943 7,941,346 605,810 193,486 10,973,824 8,573,220 2,400,604 
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INK of it! One-fourth shorter takeoff runs! 
One-third higher rate of climb! Cruising faster 
and farther at the most favorable altitude! All 
with minimum fuel consumption and engine 
wear. That's what Aeromatic—the one and only 
self-acting variable pitch propeller—means 
for that twar plane of yours. And it means 
long oiiden: for happy landings—with an instan- 
taneous change of pitch for a quick pickup if 
you overshoot the field. 


Completely self-contained and self-acting, the 
Aeromatic Propeller requires no instruments. . . 
no controls . . . nothing extra for you to watch 


The. Propeller with a Brain 













or do. Responding to natural forces, it automat- 
ically assumes the correct pitch for peak effici- 
ency under all flight conditions. It lets your plane 
and engine deliver automatically, as no other 
propeller can, a// the performance that is built 


into them . . . with safe, simple, economical 
operation that makes flying real fun. 


If you fly, or plan to fly, you will want an Aero- 
matic Propeller on your plane. Write to your 
aircraft manufacturer about it today. And if you'd 
like our little get-acquainted folder, containing 
a diagram of the “brain’’ in an Aeromatic, 
drop us a line. We'll be glad to hear from you. 


for Tomorrow's Plane 








Propeller 


Word Division, Baltimore 3, Md. 





Licensed under patents of EVEREL Propeller Corporation 







Announcing Two Highly Developed JA 


se * + 
Collins Autotune* Transmitters 
Unite 
5% Bi 
Trip, 


= 


Collins 16F-9—Nominal power ¢ volume 
output: 300 watts phone; 500 watts iave files 
CW. Frequency range: 2 to 18 mc. (vil Aer 
Ten quick-shift frequencies. On the 


Collins 231D-13—Nominal power a conv 
output: 3000 watts phone; 0”. The 
5000 watts CW. Frequency range: rvise its 
2 to 18 mc. Ten quick-shift gmilar r 
frequencies. Charle: 


IN DESIGN and construction, these transmitters re- with ott 
flect intense engineering endeavor and hard won 
experience in meeting the requirements of war. The smbinat 
most advanced laboratory refinements are combined 
with military ruggedness on a productien-line basis! Americ 
The lessons learned since Pearl Harbor have in- duding 1 
creased the already high reset accuracy and depend- develop 
ability of the Collins Autotune. Any one of ten fre- ° possible, 
quencies is reliably, precisely available at the flip of ‘' os for 
a dial, from a remote point. The standard models Inc., no 


are crystal controlled, and special models are avail- 
able with tunable master oscillator control. @n as 2 


The physical size of these transmitters has been 
increased, and components specially Collins re-de- 
signed, to increase safety factors throughout. $ 11.00 

The renowned Collins pi network matches into a 25.0 
wide variety of single wire or vertical antennas. The 75.06 
231D-18 also matches into a 600 ohm balanced trans- 100.0 
mission line from 4 to 18 mc. ng 

Frequency-shift keying is available, making it Pr A oe. —— yA peeray S the | 
possible to use these transmitters in prigting tele- controls simultaneously and with extreme The p 


graph circuits. e precision to any one of a number of to Chic: 
pre-selected frequencies. Patents tariffs i 
We will welcome inquiries and afi ‘opportunity to issued and pending in the U. S. A. York-L« 


make recommendations for yotr particular appli- and other countries. tered w 
. . . 7 . 
cation. Collins Radio Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Z compare 
- 
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e IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS, IT’S... af iy an 
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UAL Plans to Cut Fares 


10 Percent; American 6% 


United Asks Additional 
5% Reduction on Round- 
Trip, Government Rates 


MERICAN AIRLINES and United Air 
Lines announced last month that they 
to reduce passenger fares 6% per 
ent and 10 per cent, respectively. United 
iso plans an additional 5 per cent reduc- 
fon On round-trip tickets, on tickets held 
jy Government travelers, and to holders 
¢ volume travel plan cards. Both airlines 
ave filed new rate schedules with the 

(vil Aeronautics Board. 

On the basis of the $23,356,000 American 
firlines passenger business in 1943, latest 
wailable figures, the American reduction 
vil result in an annual saving of $1,600,- 
W to the flying public. 

American filed the reduction in its on- 
jne domestic passenger fares through use 
#a conversion table to be effective March 
¥. The airline announced that it would 
mvise its international tariff to reflect a 
imilar reduction effective the same date. 

Charles A. Rheinstrom, American’s vice 
gresident—traffic, said the minimum fare 
¢ $2.50 would remain unchanged afsd that 
mw fare would be less than that amount. 
Until new interline fares are developed 
with other carriers, he said, interline 
tansportation will be sold at the combi- 
ution of on-line fares except when such 
embinations exceed presently published 
interline fares in which case the latter 
will apply. 

American has advised all carriers—in- 
duding Pan American Airways and Amer- 
can Export Airlines—that it desires to 
develop new interline fares as quickly as 
pssible, but that “until such time as new 
interline fares can be developed all inter- 
lime fares in which American Airlines, 
ic., now participates will apply from 
md to off-line points . . 

A table of reduced fares filed by Ameri- 
an as a supplement to its new tariff, re- 


Following are some comparable figures 
m the United reductions: 

The present UAL fare from New York 
to Chicago is $38.85, and under the new 
tariffs it would be $3497. Present New 
York-Los Angeles fare is $138.85, com- 
pared with the new $114.97. Present fare 
ftom Washington to Chicago is $35.75, 
compared with $31.18 as proposed, while 
the New York-Denver fare is $85.25, com- 
pared with $76.73 as proposed. 

“United’s substantial cut in passenger 
fares is not designed to increase traffic 
% our loads are practically at capacity 


American Aviation for 


the lower rates to which users of the air- 
lines are entitled when an airline’s finan- 
cial position enables it to make reductions. 
United’s decision to give, in addition to 
the 10 per cent reduction, 5 per cent dis- 
count on round trips, Government travel, 
and to holders of volume travel plan 
cards, is in line with airline practices be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, when these types of 
discounts were effective.” 

In announcing American’s proposed re- 
duction, President A. N. Kemp said: 

“The decision to make a reduction was 
reached by American some time ago as 
the result of a continuing study of our 
rates which the company has been con- 
ducting. We have developed many new 
operating methods and improved mainte- 
nance procedures which have resulted in 
greater efficiencies and much higher util- 
ization of aircraft, so that in spite of the 
fact that the company is paying higher 
wages to the employes and higher prices 
for material and supplies than ever before, 
savings have been made. 

“American is carrying increasing quan- 
tities of war traffic, and with the limited 
number of aircraft available to us during 
this period, the company is experiencing 
very high load factors with a resultant 
lower cost per passenger mile. We are 
happy to make this reduction in passenger 
fares and look forward to further oppor- 
tunities to do so from time to time.” 


PAA Organizes Local Lines 
In 4 Republics; Strengthens 


Company for TACA Threat 


Pan American Airways has organized 
local airline companies in Panama, Nicar- 
agua, Honduras and Costa Rica in what 
has been interpreted as a move to 
strengthen the company in the foreign 
field, with particular reference to 
competition it now receives from TACA. 

The corporate set-up of these com- 
panies is on the basis of a 40 per cent 
stock interest held by Pan Am, 20 per 
cent by the republics issuing the fran- 
chises, and 40 per cent by citizens of 
these respective nations. 

Organization work has been completed 
in each case except that final approval 
of arrangements in Costa Rica awaits ac- 

of the Costa Rica Congress. 

Pan American officials said operations 
of these airlines would start as soon @s 
equipment is available. The company is 
looking to the Surplus War Property 
Administration for planes when additional 
transport types are declared surplus. 


PAA Cuts Flower Rates 

Pan American Airways announces low 
cost commodity rates for orchid plant and 
cut flower shipments to the United States 
from Bermuda and points in Latin Amer- 
ica. In some cases, rates have been re- 
duced one-half under regular Clipper air 
cargo rates. 
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CAB Calendar 


Feb. 13—Hearing on Pacific case. 
(Docket 547 et al) (Tentative). 

Mar. 1—Hearing on non-scheduled 
investigation. (Docket 1501) (Tenta- 
tive). 

Mar. 5—Hearing on North Central 
case. (Docket 415 et al) (Tentative). 

Mar. 12—Hearing on Nationa) Airlines 
rate case. (Docket 824) (Tentative). 

Mar. 15—Hearing Braniff Airways, re- 
striction on Oklahoma cities. (Tenta- 
tive). 

Apr. 3—Prehearing conference, Mii- 
Atlantic area. 

Apr. 4—Prehearing conference, Bos- 
ton-New York-Atlanta-New Orleans. 
Apr. 23 — Prehearing conference, 
Kansas City-Memphis-Florida. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 











Examiner Divides 
Applicants in Texas- 
Oklahoma Hearing 


CAB Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn in a 
letter to applicants in the Texas-Okla- 
homa proceeding, set for hearing in Ft. 
Worth, Tex., beginning Jan. 31, has di- 
vided the applicants into three categories 
in order to expedite the bulky proceeding. 
Division is made on the following basis— 
Group I—through or beyond region ser- 
vice, and Group IIJ—(1) north and west 
are and (2) central and southern area. 

Applicants in. Group I will be heard 
first in this order: American Airlines, 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Eastern 
Airlines, Mid-Continent Airlines, and 
Braniff Airways. 


Leonard, 

Air College, South Central Air Transport, 
Skylines, New Mexico Airlines, Great 
Plains Airways, and Texas-New Mexico 
Airlines. 

Applicants in Group II (2) probably 
will not be reached before Feb. 8. These 
applicants in order are: Aviation Enter- 


prises, Aircraft Sales Co., Austin Air- 
lines, Bowen Airways, Community Air 
Service, Continental Air Lines, Dixie 
Motor Coach, Essair, Eagle Airlines, Gulf 
Airlines, Hannaford Airlines, - y ol 


Airlines, 
Texas Airlines, Texas tral Airlines, 
Texas Bus Lines, Union Bus Lines, West 
Central Airlines, Wichita Falls Air Trans- 


rt. 

Wrenn said the division was made to 
obviate the necessity of most of the ap- 
plicants remaining throughout the hear- 
ing. He cautioned applicants to remain 

touch with him during the proceeding 
£ determine the date of their appear- 


ances, since it was difficult to accurately 


forecast the time that would be con- 
summed by each applicant. 


CAL Requests Suspension 


Continental Air Lines has filed a re- 
quest with the CAB to suspend service 
temporarily at Garden City, Kans., on 
Route 43, because of airport conditions. 
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International Issues Aired 
In AA-Amex Argument 


Practical, Moral 
And Legal Phases 
Of Case Debated 


approval Airlines 

of 51 percent of the stock of American 
Export Airlines for $3,000,000. 

x fan an nd. ygunelngg <r 
tions but moral as well were 
into the oral argument Jan. 18 
attorneys aired their views 
Get-qhinten at Weoepeatiaied tnd dementie 
air transportation involved in the ac- 
quisition case, 

The CAB examiners had recommended 
that the Board defer its decision in the 
acquisition case until it receives 
documentary evidence and hears the oral 
the North Atlantic route 


Ht 
i) 


F 


the Atlantic. 

Recalls Divestment Order 
Calling the Board’s attention to its 
divestment order in which the 


Board 
held that American Export Steamship 
Saian‘eeait ive artin-genteel. of Assure 
ican Export Airlines, 
counsel for 


ee ee eee Oe pre the bench, following a morning recess, in 
their black overcoats. Chairman Pogue 

Godehn said there were two major hastily explained to the hearing room 
ise co Coeson, wiht the spectators that the new garb must not be 
; oe plage He said a ane with ere robes. ~ or 
_ Board could AMEX a permanen e, counsel] for American, ed 
certificate in the pending case, that this Members Edward Warner and Harllee 

could be done only in Docket 238—the Branch, clad only in their business suits, 
North Atlantic case. The second premise, were the court’s counsellors. 

56. American Aviation for 


he said, wes that 51 percent of the capital 
stock of AMEX was not worth $3,000,000 
based on a temporary certificate. The con- 
clusion is, he added, that the Board will 
lose its freedom of action in the North 
Atlantic case if it approves acquisition 
of control in the present case. 

If the Board approved the purchase 
on the basis of the temporary certificate 
and then terminated the temporary cer- 
tificate and denied AMEX a permanent 
certificate in the North Atlantic case, its 
action would approach that of a confi- 
dence game, declared. 

Friendly told the Board that AMEX 
received its certificate in 1940 on the 
basis of an application for a temporary 

te which was to operate under 
the provisions and restrictions of the 
Neutrality Act. They got a temporary 
certificate and that’s all they got, Friendly 
stated. 

Hale countered with the statement that 
the Board, in its decision in the AMEX 
case, had clearly indicated that com- 
petition was necessary between American 
flag lines across the Atlantic and that it 
had definitely, by its own language, given 
AMEX more than a temporary certificate. 
He said American had relied on this ex- 
plicit language with reference to endur- 
ing considerations when it entered into 
the purchase contract to buy 51 percent 
of control in AMEX, 

“If there had been no North Atlantic 
case, wouldn’t we be entitled to a decision 
in this case strictly on its merits? I main- 
tain we're entitled to a decision on the 
deal we made,” Hale said. 

Then, referring to.the motives and ob- 
jectives of the opposition, Hale said there 
is “something going on here beneath the 
surface. This campaign of delay is pretty 
well thought out. The opposition wants 





Three Members of CAB 
Wear O’Coats on Bench; 
Quips Fly Thick, Fast 


War Mobilization Director Brynes’ re- 
cent order fixing room temperatures in 
government buildings at a maximum of 
68 degrees served to bring a judicial 
atmosphere to a Civil Aeronautics Board 
hearing in Washington Jan. 19. 

Although argument of counsel in the 
American Airlines-American Export case 
was of the type which generally causes 
temperatures to rise, the net effect did 
not offset the reduced heat output to the 
Department of Commerce building. 

As a result, three of the five members 
of the Board—Chairman L. Welch Pogue, 
Oswald Ryan and Josk Lee—returned to 












Stewart Faulkner Named 
Assistant to President 
Of Air Express Agency 


Stewart Faulkner, who has been ag. 
sociated with air transportation and 
manufacturing for the last 10 years, has 
been named azs- 
sistant to the 
president of Air 
Express Interna- 
tional Agency, 
Inc. He was for- 
merly assistant 
general traffic 
manager and di- 
rector of planning 
and research for 
Alaska Airlines, 
and prior to that 
was _ associated 
with the Material 
Sales group of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and with Amer- 
ican Airlines in New York, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles. 





Faulkner 





another crack at the competition theory.” 

Godehn, under questioning of Board 
Member Harllee Branch, said he felt the 
Board had been put on notice regarding 
its responsibility of taking another look 
at the international picture to determine 
whether world conditions had not changed 
materially from the situation which pre- 
vailed when it laid down the competition 
principle in the original ecision. 
He said this could be done only by con- 
solidating both cases for purposes of 
decision. 

Questioned further, Godehn said that 
the Board might come to a decision that 
American airline companies, competing 
against each other in international trade, 
might not be able to.survive foreign 

tition. He pointed to the experience 
of the U. S. Merchant Marine as an ex- 
ample. He stated that the greater na- 
tional interest, in the light of facts devel- 
oped in the North Atlantic case, might 
cause the Board to desire to revise the 
dicta laid down in the AMEX case with 
reference to the competition theory. 

Louis K. Goodkind, public counsel, ar- 
gued that the Board should approve the 
control case now. He said that the Board 
had ordered American Export Steamship 
Lines to divest its control of AMEX, that 
the purchase plan offered not only a 
method of divestiture but also a means 
of financing AMEX with the funds it 
meeded. He said that even on the basis 
of considering the deal solely in the light 
of AMEX’s temporary certificate, approval 
was justified. 

“The test must be,” Goodkind stated, 
“that approval of this acquisition will not 
be in the public interest. This is the best 
scheme that the Board could have ex- 
pected under its order of divestment. The 


public will benefit materially by this 
transfer of control.” 
He said approval would strengthen 


the bid of. American Flag carriers in in- 
ternational trade at a time when the war 
prevented foreign companies from ad- 
vancing their interests in this direction. 

G took a jab at Pan American's 
so-called Chosen Instrument policy, stat- 
ing it was a sugar-coated phrase for 
eliminating competition. 
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FOR LIGHT AIRCRAFT DESIGNERS 


nw! 


2 new! 


NEW 
PRODUCT DESIGNS 


for Your 


Post-War Personal 
Aircraft 


Scott Model 3-24B Automatic Steerable and Full- 

Swivel tail wheel assembly (6” Timken Bearing 
Wheel and Single- Arm Forged Steel Fork) has many 
new advantages. Fool proof in operation, its extra 
long life ie now further enhanced by a needle bear- 
ing spindle, making steering and full swiveling 
smooth and positive. it is easily adaptable to all 
designs using 1%" or 1%” spring leaf. For static 
loads up to 275 pounds. 


The new Scott Model 3-26 Tail Wheel Assem- 

bly is of the steerable type, but with Manual lock 
for full swiveling. designed to fit the requi ts of 
engineers who prefer a Manual lock, it embodies the 
same long life, strength, and easy operating charac- 
teristics of the automatic model 3-24B. Many of its 
parts are interchangeable with the 3-24B. 


The Scott Parking Brake Valve for locking hy- 

draulic brakes. Light. low coct, leakproof. Of 
vastly superior construction, retaining line pressure 
indefinitely. Utilizing “O" rings, under design con- 
ditions proved in thousands of hours of military serv- 
ice, it is simply bridged into the line between the 
master cylinder and the brake— operated by switch 
or push-pull contro! on the instrument panel. 


Scott Single-Unit Master Cylinders incorporating 

pedal, or handle, and hydraulic parking lock, with 
sufficient capacity for those tricycle ships that do not 
need individual wheel brake control. Light, compact, 
low cost. Easy to install. 


The Scott Model 3-28 Steerable Tail Wheel 

Aseembly, designed to provide durability with 
absolute minimum cost. No frills, but strength and 
quality where it's most needed. For economy trainer 
and similar airpl Th ds of blies of 
similar design are in service on flying jeeps in every 
theater of the war. 

The Scott Direct-reading Leak-proof Gasoline 

Gauges. Accurate, low priced, and available for 
nose tank, high wing, or low wing mounting. 

Scott Master Cylinders and Rudder-brake Pedal 

A bli ilable asa kage. Low in price, 
light in weight, designed for comfort, this assembly 
eliminates al! of the usual linkage problems in instal- 
lation. For high and low pressure hydraulic brakes. 


These and other Scott products, tried and proved 
under the severest test and field service conditions, 
are yours to command, NOW. 

A Scott Sales Engineer will be glad to cooperate 
with you at your request. For details, write. 
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_ Mid-Continent’s ‘26’ Extended 
From Tulsa to New Orleans 


Civil Aeronautics Board last fort- 
night extended Mid-Continent Air- 
lines’ Route 26 from Tulsa to New 
“soon Aye the intermediate points Mus- 
kogee, Texarkana, and Shreve- 
thus pose a new direct north- 
sou service between Minneapolis-St. 
Paul and the Gulf. 
In the same decision, the CAB granted 
Mid-Continent a permanent stop at Jop- 
lin on Route 26 between Kansas City and 


Tulsa, and authorized Continental Air 
Lines to service to Bartlesville, 
Okla., as an intermediate point between 


Tulsa and Wichita, Kans. 

be ob op mga of Delta Air Corp., and 
Na Air Lines for routes between 
Kansas City and New Orleans were 
denied. Vice Chairman Edward Warner 
CAB Member Harllee Branch filed 
concurring and dissenting opinions. 


epo. 
leans should be limited to that provided 
flights originating or terminating at 
City or points north. 

In order to permit direct flights be- 
Kansas City and New Orleans, 
was authorized to omit 
stops at Tulsa and Muskogee on flights 
the former points when traffic 
warrants such a direct operation. 
with the majority 
that public conven- 
necessity required. a direct 
service between Tulsa and New 
and in the selection of Mid-Con- 
as carrier, He held that only 


the Kansas City-New Ofleans route seg- 


ment, connecting at Ft. Smith, Ark., with 
Braniff Airways route between Tulsa and 
Memphis, required. 





Tulsa-to-New Orleans Line— 
Dotted lines show extension of Mid Con- 
tinent Airlines Rt. 26 south from Tulsa to 


New Orleans, via Muskogee, Ft. Smith, 
Texarkana, and Shreveport, and Continental 
Air Lines' new Bartlesville stop between 
Tulsa and Wichita. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board has made Joplin a permanent point 
on Mid Continent's Rt. 26 between Kansas 
City and Tulsa. This route is not designated 
by a dotted line, however, as Mid Con- 
tinent has been operating to Joplin for 
some time on a wartime basis. 





Shreveport because there was no need on 
the basis of the present record to justify 
creation of one-carrier service between 
Kansas City and New Orleans at the ex- 
perise of duplication of 282 miles of 
Delta’s route between New Orleans and 
Shreveport. He concurred with the ma- 
jority in the need for closing the gap 
between Tulsa and Shreveport. 








nor invite new ones: if air rtation 
were not supplied. Davis declared that 
of the 64 cities of a population size com- 
parable to Lubbock, all but eight did less 
retail and wholesale business. 

D. Franklin Kell, public counsel, recom- 
mended that the CAB withhold any ac- 
tion on the case until after the Texas- 
Oklahoma hearing in Fort Worth, Jan. 
31, when some 40 local-feeder applica- 
tions will be heard. 

Kell maintained that out of that pro- 
ceeding probably would evolve a service 

would satisfy the needs of the two 
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Northeast Proposes 
Extension of New 


Mayflower Route 


NORTHEAST AIRLINES outlined pp. 
posals for a 26-mile extension of th 
recently acquired Mayflower route (Route 
70) to New Bedford, and thence to Ney 
York through consolidation with its 

ent Route 27 in a hearing before Exam- 
iner Frank A. Law, Jr., last fortnight, 

In that proceeding (Docket 1607 et aj) 
Northeast seeks to consolidate Route 2) 
except the Bangor-Moncton-Burlingtop- 
Montreal portion, and Routes 65. and 
into a single route to be known as Rouk 
27. 

Paul F. Collins, Northeast president 
said the consolidation would not onl 
permit an extension of service to New 
York, but would provide a direct Ney 
York-Portland service by. by-passing 
Boston. 

A. C. Dicks Setretary of Colonial Air. 
lines, asked that the Northeast applica 
tions be denied. This request was denied 
as was another motion by Dick that the 
hearing be adjourned until the Ney» 
England case has been decided by the 
CAB. 

Two other interveners—Northern Air- 
lines and New England Steamship Co— 
also asked for dismissal of all or parts of 
the application. 

Both Colonial and Northern, a non- 
certificated applicant, based their objec- 
tions on the allegation that Northeast was 
attempting to accomplish by consolidation 
what they proposed by applications pend- 
ing in the New England case (Dockei 
399), and that action in the present pfv- 
ceeding should be deferred until] after a 
decision is announced in the New Eng- 
land case. 

New England Steamship Co. opposed 
Northeast’s application to carry mail over 
the old Mayflower route (70), which the 
carrier recently acquired. The route ha 
never been certificated for mail, and was 
operated by Mayflower as a passenger 
and cargo run. 

Warren H. Smith, Northeast’s general 
traffic manager, outlined the airline’ 
plans for New York-Boston schedulé 
“every hour on the hour” with DC-& 
He said under questioning from Dick thal 
he anticipated a load factor of 70 per cemt 
on schedules of this frequency. 

Dick attempted to establish earlier thal 
Northeast was “not serious” about such 
schedules, since their exhibits had no 
shown potential traffic figures. The 7 
per cent figure given by Smith was ar- 
rived at after lengthy questioning. 

Dick at one int characterized _ the 
proceedings as illegal, holding that they 
were not within the scope of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. He expressed opposition 
to the bulk of Northeast’s exhibits, asseft- 
ing that the carrier had never attempted 
to establish point-to-point schedules on 
Route 27 prior to the move for consolida- 
tion. 

Counsel for Northern Airlines asserted 
that Northeast’s proposal would “seriously 
affect” the service pattern of air trans- 
portation in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, particularly with respect to feeder 
operations such as those outlined by 
Northern. 
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CARRYING THE LOAD 


The Douglas A-26 Invaders are helping to carry the fight to the enemy. @ Beechcrafters are 
building complete wing assemblies, including engine nacelles and flaps, for the deadly A-26; 
in addition to the production of Beechcrafts for our Armed Services and those of our Allies. 
@ Beechcrafters are carrying a greater War Production load than ever before, but are proud 
to make this worthwhile extra contribution to early Victory. @ They ask the indulgence of 
prospective peacetime Beechcraft customers for their complete preoccupation with produc- 
tion for Victory. @ To the thousands of Beechcrafters in the Armed Services, and to all 
other service men and women everywhere, they send greetings and repledge themselves to do 
everything and anything within their power to bring Victory at the earliest possible moment. 


Beech Aircraft 


C.0; 2 FB &8°@; 2 eB 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PO) WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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Prehearing Conference 
For Mississippi Valley 
Applicants February 26 
lon ta the Medociggh Valisy aren. have 
been notified of a conference 












the proceeding to the area 
outlined nor to the 47 a Sota. Thane 
_ issues will come up for | at the 
conference. 


Way Corp., -Trans- 
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Southern Air Arkansas“ Motor 

Air, tinent Airlines, Ozark Air 

Arkansas V: Airlines, Southair, 

poke _ Airlines, Aviation Co. 
Air Transport Co., Plaza 

Ong Aircraft Corp., Dixie ys, 

‘P-T Air Service, South Central Air 

Kansas Aviation Co,,E. W. 

Flying Serv- .. 
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Transport, and Central United States Air 


Lower Rates for Pilots 


Broader protection at lower rates for 
aircraft pilots has been announced by 
ee een: eeregee et Aare Ta- 
surance Underwriters. The Aero Age 

accident policy—a form giving 
aircrews 24 hour covera ex- 
tended to provide weekly indemnity bene- 
fits for life; and a pilot’s $5,000 policy with 
$25 weekly indemnity for life, formerly 
costing $82.50, can be purchased for $47. 


Dwyer Heads ALDA 
A. W. Dwyer has been named president- 
secretary of the Air Line Dispatcher As- 
sociation (AFL), with headquarters at 
1452 Oneida St., Denver, Colo. The Asso- 
ciation was formerly headquartered at 
Los Altos, Calif. 


« Named NAL ‘Air Pioneer’ 
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We have here an exclusive story about a paratrooper . 


. . About a year ago we 
printed’a yarn about the paratrooper who got such a big kick out of his first ride o 


an aifline because although he had flown many times he had never landed—alway, 
- Jumped . . . Subsequently we heard the same story in 15 different places, so we de- 
cided that all paratroopers tel] the same story or we had been taken for a ride . , . 
Anyhow, we vouch for this story—we have everything but the actual affidavits 
. . « Here it is: Delta Air Lines last month denied a request from a para. 
pte sdb “drop off” at his home town, Columbia, S. C., when he heard that Deltas 
> flights would pass that city on account of weather conditions . . . He em- 
jr assured the reservations department that he was a fully qualified paratrooper, 
his parachute with him, and had no extra baggage besides the pack usually wom 
in action . . . He further insisted he would sign a waiver releasing Delta from any 
possible claim, if they would only permit him to jump from the plane over his home 
«os». Reservations, finally convinced it was not a practical joke, explained that it 
would be impossible . . . We sympathize with the poor guy . . . Many’s the tim 
we've gnashed our teeth when passing over our home town . . . We never gnashed 
them hard enough to want to jump,.however . . . 


Manager Stanley Webber of Delta... 
“We would like to say thanks for your ‘gripe’ on telephone conversa- 
tions by airline employes in your column . .'. th the Dec. 1 issue. It occurred to 
interested in knowing what we have done about your ob- 

an alternative” ... Over Stan Webber’s name a special 
has been sent out, calling attention to the “habit of some airline people, 
when busy, to pick up the phone and ‘machine-gun’ something like this: ‘Acme- 
Airlinesonemomentplease’—just about that fast. Nothing is more annoying than 
to sit with a dead telephone until your ear gets tired. It is even worse when the 
end forgets to come back to the phone at all.” The bulletin 
suggested as an alternative that we always give the person 
calling an opportunity to open his mouth before putting him on “hold”. In other 
words, our answer should be something like this: ‘Delta Air Lines—could you 
hold the line one moment, please?’ Then, always let the passenger say, ‘Yes’, ‘No’, 
me » ete., before we leave him. It takes only a moment and we keep 
both callers happy. We are confident that they will understand and feel much 
better when you finally get back to them”... This sounds like a fine idea—at 
least it will keep this party happier . . . Thanks to Delta for picking up the 
suggestion ... 


Our West Coast spy reports that Western Air Lines employes recently held a party 
to celebrate the biggest news they had heard in years—the award to WAL of the 
Denver-Los Angeles route . . . During the party, Captain “Penny” Penrose, a pilot 
with a noted sense of humor, approached Vice President “Jimmie” James, and said: 
“Here, Jimmie, is some equipment you can use on the new run”. . . Opening a large 
white box, Jimmie had four white carrier pigeons fly into his face . . . Wonder if 
they had the WAL Indianhead painted on their wings . . . 


My, my, the tricks that pilots play on new stewardesses . . . We picked this 
one up from United Air Lines’ publication .. . UAL Capt. 8. W. Butterfield, on 
a trip with a fledgling stewardess, flew through some clouds of ice crystals .. . 
As he periodically checked conditions by the use of the landing lights, the 
stewardess noticed the tiny white things through which the plane was flying 
. » » Overcome with curiosity, she went forward toe be enlightened .. . “Why,” 
says Butterfield, “you've heard of geese going south in the fall? Well, although 
most people don’t know it, moths do the same thing and we're right in the 
middle of a huge swarm of southbound moths” . . . Do you suppose she believed 
Gt ints 

* 


Elmer J. Faucett, managing director of Compania de Aviacion Faucett S. A., Hotel 
Bolivar, Lima, Peru, was in the office the other day and in the course. of conversation 
said he could use some good U. S. A. pilots . . . So here’s a good lead for a few 
jobs . . . Faucett has become a legendary figure in Peruvian aviation . . . He went 
down there many years ago and began operating a local airline service within 
Peru . . . He carries lots of parcel post and air freight in addition to mail and 
passengers . . . He’s also been highly successful in building a single-engined airplane 
for the type of transport work he does in Peru—it’s the same general 
type of utility all-work single-engined plane that Noorduyn developed in the Norseman 
for Far North operations . . . 

ERIC BRAMLEY 
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WITTEK 


Aviation Hose Clamps 


Wittek now offers two distinctly different aviation hose clamps 
complying with the requirements of specification AN-FF-C-406A. 

Type FBSS—is manufactured in the standard AN-748 sizes 
and incorporate a bridge extender which provides uniform sealing 
characteristics. This is the most effective type hose clamp 
for all applications in which an adjustable clamp is not necessary. 

Type WWD—a worm drive stainless steel hose clamp which, 
because of its wide range of adjustment, is the most 
effective clamp for uses where a clamp capable of accommodating 
various diameters of hose is necessary. 

These two Wittek Aviation Hose Clamps are made from 
stainless steel, and comibine the superior physical qualities of that 
material with the well-known Wittek qualities of superior 
service and high dependability. There is a Wittek Hose Clamp 
to meet every requirement of the Aviation Industry. Write for new 


descriptive catalog. 


EEE WITTEK oc 
Xe < HOSE wi) 


we MANUFACTURING CO. CLAMPS 
Buy M 4305-15 West 24th Place, Chicoro 23, Ml. 


ore Than Ever Before 
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Grow 


Bolander 


Executive 
B. Briggs, who joined North- 


tary operations for the Air Transport 
Command at Anchorage, Alaska. He re- 
places John Y. Weyer, who has been 
named station manager at Monterey, 
Calif. Everett W. Hull, station manager 
at Monterey, has beeM, transferred to the 
Pendleton, Ore., station. Phil L. Ed- 
wards, assistant station manager at Salt 
Lake City, has been appointed station 
manager at Long Beach, Calif. 

William G. Preston, formerly space 
control supervisor for American Airlines 
at La Guardia Field, has been appointed 
publicity representative for American in 
New York City. 

William R. Gillen has been named reg- 
fonal traffic manager of Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines and will supervise all 
cities on the new C & S route between 
Memphis and Detroit. J. K. Howe has 
been named district traffic manager at 


Shreveport. 
DTM, has been placed in charge of Jack- 
son and Greenwood. Talmage E. Haw- 
kins has been named city traffic manager 
W. L. Scott has been named 

t of reservations and ticket 
Offices for C & 8. 








Munro 


Whitaker 


Edward A. J. Fay, formerly chief of the 
tariffs and service division of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, has been named cargo 
traffic manager and chief of the tariff 
division of Chicage and Southern Air 
Lines. W. C. Burks has been named cargo 
development manager in charge of all 
cargo promotion. Eugene Ostheimer has 
been appointed assistant to R. L. Hein- 
inger, general traffic manager. 

Fred R. Clemens, DTM for Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines in Pittsburgh, has 
been named to the newly-organized Pitts- 
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Hock 


Ivan Olson 


burgh District Aviation Commission, a 
group sponsored by the city’s chamber of 
commerce to foster aviation progress in 
Pittsburgh. 
Ada Shurtz has been named by W 

Air Lines to open new traffic offices 
Ogden, Utah. She was formerly 4 
stewardess, dispatch and flight clerk fo 
United Air Lines in Ghicago. Westem 
also announces that James F. Montgomery 
of Dublin, Ireland, hag been appointed 


has been appointed ¢eunselaire 
Los Angeles traffie offices; Opal 
Reed is the new counselaire at 
Paula Quarnberg is a} Rapid City, & Bi; 
Uletta Prinsen at Pocatello, Idaho; Biners 
Gilson at Long Beach, Celif.; Dorothy 
Strawn at San ; and Ann Ger- 


control gupervisor for American Airlings 
at La Guardia Field, hag been named 
publicity representative for the airline 
at New York. 

A. F. Hock, formerly national mer- 
chandising manager for the Chrysler 
Corp., hag joined Penngylvania-Central 
Airlines to fill the newly created posi- 
tion of genera! traffle manager. 

Ted Gilmore has begn placed in charge 
of Mid-Continent Aiyiines’ new down- 
town ticket office in Tulsa. He will be 
assisted by Dana Hengy, Gilmore was 
formerly in the contracting and electrical 
business .in Leavenworth, Kans, 

Howard B. Olson, ‘fofmerly of United 
Air Lines, has been named acting DTM 
for Braniff Airways in Tepeka, Kans. 

James E. Hawthorne, assistant traffic 
managef of the Eastern Region of Trans- 
continental and Western Air at Pitis- 
burgh, has been appointed assistant digec- 
tor of passenger sales for the airline's 
system. 

David Munro, station manager for 
PennsyWwania-Central Airlines at Youngs- 
town, O., recently Was awarded a five- 
year service pin. 

Operations 

Lt. (j.g.) Mary Ellen O’Connor, former 
United Air Lines’ stewardess, has been 
designated flight nurse“fm charge of the 
Navy school for air evacuation of casual- 
ties, just established at Alameda, Calif. 
Three other former United stewardesses 
—Ensign Lydia Masserine, Gweneth No- 
lan, and Winifred Jennings—have been 
selected to attend the school. 
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PAY-OFF ON A PURPOSE 


Allison’s objective for 30 years has been to exact the most work from 
the fewest ounces of metal. * The pay-off on such effort can 
be appraised in the performance of the 65,000 smooth-running 
Allison engines powering Army Air 

Forces planes on every fighting 

front. It can be seen in the 

powerful 24-cylinder Allison 


3420's” 


. * Allison’s rare 
proficiency in precision with 
metals will pay off, too, in 

the planes of peace — 


emphasizing those 
qualities which make 


your flying enjoyable. * 


And this same precision 
will endow any Allison 
product with the 
ability to serve you 
precisely right. 


POWERED BY ALLISON 


P-38— Lightning 
P-39— Airacobra 
P-40— Warhawk 
A.36 and P-51— Mustang 
P-63— Kingcobra 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


t 4 . Pen 
KEEP AMERICA STRONG ~ 
J 4 BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
DIVISION OF a 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 











Miscellaneous 
W. BR. Moreland has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of Mid-Continent 
Airlines with headquarters in Kansas 


g 


Jack Adams has resigned as Western 
publicity director of American Airlines to 
‘ join the publicity department of Para- 
mount Pictures. 

J. W. Thomas, revenue auditor for 


itor in the new division. 
W. A. Weeks has been appointed 
manager of the 


H. Griggs, Jr., has been named 
purchasing agent at United Air Lines’ 
Cheyenne modification center. He former- 
ly was assistant at the modification center 
to J. B. Leonard, who on Dec. 28 became 
superintendent of maintenance for Lineas 
Aereas Mexicanas, S. A., United’s Mexi- 
can subsidiary. 

W. D. Whitaker has been appointed 
assistant to the comptroller of United 
Air Lines in charge of analysis of reports 
and special studies. 

W. R. Moreland has been named as- 
sistant to the president of Mid-Continent 
Airlines, with headquarters in Kansas 
City where his duties will include special 

ts, public and eniployee rela- 


A. P. Englert has been appointed as- 
sistant director of personnel for Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines. 
assistant to J. T. Rinker and will work 


pet mores procurement, employee 
training, and employee relations. 








South Atlantic Case: 





7,000 Seen Flying Southern 
Routes Yearly to Europe, Africa 


PPLICANTS in the CAB’s South At- 

lantic case (Docket 1171 et al.), held 
before Examiners William J. Madden and 
James Keith last fortnight, produced esti- 
mates ranging from 1400 to 7300 pas- 
sengers annually traveling between the 
U. S. and South African and European 
points. 

With the exception of those of Pan 
American Airways and U. N. Airships, 
the applicants generally followed the 
South Atlantic route pattern recom- 
mended by the CAB. 

This routing ran from New York to 
San Juan, Trinidad, Paramaribo, Belem 
and Natal and thence across the Atlantic 
to Dakar by a northern route and Lagos 
by a southern leg. The northern seg- 
ment continued on to Casablanca, Tan- 
gier, Madrid and Paris, while the southern 
leg went to Brazzaville, Johannesburg 
and Capetown. 


N. Y. to Azores, Then South 


Pan American proposed to cut across 
from New York to the Azores, and thence 
southward to Monrovia, Leopoldville, 
Livingstone and Johannesburg. U. N. 
Airships originally proposed to use rigid 
airships on a route from Washington to 
Dakar, Capetown, Zanzibar and Calcutta, 
but later amended its application to more 
closely conform to the CAB proposals. 

Rivalry between Miami and New York 
for designation as gateways on the pro- 
posed routes received a thorough airing 
during the proceedings. 

Miami contended that it has a greater 
community of interest with African points 
than any other city in the U. S., and 
was logical gateway for a 21-state in- 
dustrial and trede territory which it 
claimed to serve. 

Arthur L. Winn, counsel for the Port 
of New York Authority, took issue with 
this stand, establishing that prior to the 
war all exports and imports in the South 
African trade had moved through New 
York. 

The Port Authority recommended 
direct, one-carrier service was required 
via the Azores, Monrovia, Leopoldville, 
Johannesburg and Capetown, and that 
only one such route was justified. Better 
load factors would result from the shorter 
routing, witnesses maintained. 

Port Authority exhib:ts showed an esti- 
mated 5,000 passengers annually between 
the U. S. and Africa, with an estimated 
weekly passenger potential. of 288.6 pas- 
sengers. y minimum would be 
240 passengers, the exhibits showed. 

The exhibits also showed 1734.8 lbs. of 
available mail, and 7291.5 Ibs. of freight 
on a weekly basis. The estimated weekly 
air cargo traffic potential was shown as 
$14,583. 

Charles W. Plass, director of overseas 
sales of the Scharples Corp., Philadelphia 
manufacturers of medical equipment, de- 
clared there was an immediate need for 
the route to South Africa and estimated 
that 3,000 round trips a year would be 
made between Philadelphia and South 
African points. 
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John E. Slater, executive vice-president 
of American Export Airlines, estimated 
that a total of 9,830 passengers would be 
carried annually over the route, with the 
American flag carrier hauling 60% of that 
traffic. He said there was not room for 
more than one carrier over the route. 

AMEX proposed a flight every other 
day to South Africa, via San Juan and 
Natal, at a fare of 7.08c per mile using 
DC-6s, whose operating cost was esti- 
mated at 79c a mile. AMEX showed a 
loss of $103,000 for the first year of opera- 
tion. 

These figures were attacked by C. 
Bedell Monro, president of Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, who testified that if his 
company had used the same basis for 
outlining. its proposed operations, it could 
have showed a profit. 

Monro estimated that PCA would carry 
7,335 passengers between the U. S. and 
Africa and that the company would incur 
a deficit of $1,741,000, before mail pay, 
during the first year of operations. He 
said PCA fares were based on an average 
rate of 5.9c per mile and that direct 
operating cost of the proposed DC-4 
equipment was figured at 90.5c per mile. 

In his attack on AMEX’s cost exhibits, 
Monro said that on the same basis PCA 
could have showed a profit of approxi- 
mately two million dollars operating in 
the same relative area. 

Pan American introduced testimony in- 
dicating that approximately 5,000 persons 
would travel by air between New York 
and South Africa during the first year 
of operation. The company estimated that 
there be approximately 300,000 lbs. of 
air express and 175,000 lbs. of mail 
carried. 


PAA Counsel Objects 


Henry J. Friendly, Pan American 
counsel, took strong objection to PCA’s 
application, contending that the local ser- 
vice phases should have been heard in 
the Latin American hearing (Docket 525 
et al.). He was joined in the objection 
by Edward Bierma, AMEX counsel. 

First of the steamship applicants to be 
heard was Seas Shipping Co., whose 
president, Arthur L. Lewis, Jr., testified 
that air operations could well comple- 
ment shipping services in a combined 
effort that should generate new com- 
merce. 

“We could carry a passenger by air 
to South Africa and that passenger we 
hope will sell 10,000 tons of cargo which 
will have to be carried on our steamships. 
We create that business by carrying that 
man to South Africa,” Lewis said. 

Both Lewis and S. J. Maddock, vice- 
president of the company, expressed 
doubts about the high traffic potentials 
which were set forth by the other ap- 
plicants. They estimated 1400 passengers 
would travel between the two countries 
during the first year of operations and 
estimated air cargo at about 120,000 Ibs. 
The company plans to operate one flight 
every six days. 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 
The nation’s own, at the Capitel City— 











American Airlines Photo 


Operated by CAA. 


Braniff Airways Photo 


HOUSTON MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
to Mexico and Central America. 


Seutinels of the Si 


NEW ORLEANS AIRPORT 


Modern airport terminal at the Crescent 
City— an architectural gem. 
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ATLANTA MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
Serving the metropolis of Southeastern U. S. 


oirports. 


@ @ @ the control towers of the 


nation's airports that stand guard night and day. Each safe arrival and departure at these busy 
terminals rests on the vigilance of their skilled staffs and the reliability of their radio equipment. Each 
must function with never failing dependability—in peace as in war. 


Radio Receptor airport traffic control radio 
equipment, examples of which are to be found 
throughout the nation in leading civil airports, 
‘and around the world in army airfields, is noted 
for its rugged construction and reliability in 
operation. . 
Specify Radio Receptor radio equipment’ for 
your airport and you may rest assured that 
your equipment will be equal to the best. 


COOPERATION OF ARCHITECTS, CONSULTANTS AND CONTRACTORS INVITED 


RADIO RECEPTOR CO., INC. sworn wx 





It is not too early to plan for that postwar 
airport for your municipality. Let Radio Re- 
ceptor aid you. Send for our Airport Radio 
Questionnaire — no obligation. 

Highways of the Air—oa review of fact and 
opinion on the importance of radio in aviation 
— sent on request to those interested in airport 
design, construction and operation. 
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LOUISVILLE’'S BOWMAN FIELD 
Pride of the Blue Grass State. 
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LA GUARDIA AIRPORT, NEW YORK 
One of the world's largest and busiest 
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All American Applies for 22 Air 
Pick-Up Routes in 10 States 


THE APPLICATION of All American 
Aviation for 22 air pick-up routes in 
10 southeastern states which would bring 
mail service to 425 cities and towns and 


ads eg a service to a considerable 
of them, featured the new route 
requests filed with the Civil Aeronau- 


pick-up and passenger service might ex- 

pect.to serve a public need which woul 

not be entirely practical for conventional 

Halsey R. Bazley, presi- 
stated. 


The 22 routes will serve 65 communities 
in Virginia, 113 in North Carolina, 47 in 
South Carolina, 66 in Tennessee, 27 in 
Alabama, 30 in Georgia, 49 in Kentucky, 
4 in Ohio, 5 in Mississippi and 19 in West 


24 intermediate points: 


urg, 
W. Va., Hinton, w. Va., Bluefield, W. Va. and 
Va.—Princeton, W. Va., Mullens, W. Va., Beck- 
ley, W. Va., Oak Hill—Mt. Hope, W. Va., Mont- 
gomery, W. Va., Belle, W. Va., Charleston, 
W. Va., Huntington, W. Va., Grayson, Ky., 
Olive Hill, Ky., Morehead, Ky., Flemingsburg, 


Ky., Maysville, Ky. Georgetown, Ohio, and 
Batavia, Ohio. 
Knoxville, 


Clinton, Tenn., Lake City, Tenn., La Fol- 
lette, Tenn., Jellico, Tenn., Williamsburg, Ky., 
Barboursville, Ky.. Corbin, Ky., London, Ky., 
Somerset, Ky., Mt. oar Ky., Berea, Ky., 
Richmond, Ky.., , Ky., Danville, Ky.., 

Ky., arveniabting Ky., Frank- 
Lexington, Ky., Winchester, Ky., 
Paris, Ky., Cynthiana, Ky., Falmouth, Ky., 
and New Richmond, Ohio. 

Knoxville, Tenn., to Charlotte, N. C., via 


Dandridge, Tenn., New- 
port, Tenn., Hot Springs, N. C., Marshall, N. C., 
Canton, N. C., Waynesville, N. C., Asheville— 
Hendersonville—Fletcher, N. C., Rutherfordton 
—Forest City—Spindale, N. C., Tryon, N. C., 
Greer—Taylors, S. C., Greensville, S. C., 
Fountain Inn, S. C., Laurens—Clinton, S. C., 
Woodruff, S. C., Spartansburg, S. C., Gaffney, 
S. C., Shelby, N. C., Kings Mountain—Bessemer 
City, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 

Knoxville, Tenn., to Roanoke, Va., via the 
17 intermediate points: 

Jefferson City, Tenn., Morristown, Tenn., 
Tenn., Greenville, Tenn., Erwin, 
Va.—Bristol, 


Wytheville, Va. 
Pulaski, Va., Radford, Va., Blacksburg—Chris- 
Vv: 


a. 
Atlanta, Ga., to Columbia, S. C.,. via the 
te oS... 
Winder, Ga., Athens, 


ro—High Point, N. 
C., to Atlanta, Ga., via the 30 intermediate 


. C., York, S. C., Rock Hill—Ft. Mill, 


son, S. C., Seneca, S. C., Westminster—Wal- 
halla, S. C., Toccoa, Ga... Cornelia, Ga., 
Gainesville, Ga., Buford, Ga., Lawrenceville, 
Ga. 


Winston-Salem—Greensboro—High Point, N. 
C.. to Charleston, S. C., via the 27 intermediate 
points: 

Asheboro—Randleman, N. C., Thomasville. 
N. C., Lexington, N. C., Salisbury—Spencer, 
N. C., Albermarle, N. C., Concord—Kannap- 
olis, N. C., Charlotte—-Mt. Holly—Belmont, N. 
6. ve... 
Chester, S. C., Lancaster, S. C., Great Falls, 
S. C., Winnsboro, S. C., Columbia, S. C., St. 
Matthews, S. C., Orangeburg, S. C., Bamberg— 
Denmark, S. C., St. George, S. C., Walterboro, 
Ss. C., Summerville, S. C. 


Winston-Salem—Greensboro—High Point, N. 
C., to Wilmington, N. C., via the 21 inter- 
mediate points: 

Gibsonville—Elon College, N. C., Burling- 
ton—Graham, N. C., Mebane, N. C., Hillsboro, 
N. C., Durham—Chapel Hill, N. C., Raleigh. 
N. C., Clayton, N. C., Selma—Smithfield, N. C.., 
Goldsboro, N. C., La Grange, N. C., Kinston, 
N. C., New Bern, N. C., Morehead City— 
Beaufort, N. C., Maysville, N. C., Jacksonville, 
N. C., Burgaw, N. C. 

Winston-Salem—Greensboro—High Point, N. 
C., to Washington, D. C., via the 16 inter- 
mediate points: 

Reidsville, N. C., Danville, Va., Roxboro, 
N. C., South Boston, Va., Chase City, Va., Keys- 
ville, Va.,. Farmville, Va., Crewe, Va., Black- 
stone, Va., Amelia Court House, Va., Rich- 
mond, Va., Ashland, Va., Bowling Green, Va., 
Fredericksburg, Va., Quantico, Va., Ft. Belvoir, 
Va. 

Winston-Salem—Greensboro—High Point, N. 
C., to Washington, D. C., via the 25 inter- 
mediate points: 

Madison—Mayoden, N. C., Leaksville—Spray, 
N. C., Martinsville—Fieldale, Va., Rockymount, 
Va., Roanoke, Va., Bedford, Va., Lynchburg. 
Va., Amberst, Va., Lexington—Buena Vista, 
Va., Waynesboro, Va., Staunton, Va., Harrison- 
burg—Bridgewater, Va., Shenandoah—Elkton, 
Va., Charlottesville, Va., Orange, Va., Culpeper, 
Va., Warrenton, Va., Manassas, Va., Herndon, 
Va. 

Charlotte, N. C., to Wilmington, N. C., 
the 12 intermediate points: 

Monroe, N. C., Wadesboro, N. C., Hamilet— 

, N. C., Laurinburg—Maxton, N. C., 
St. Pauls, N. C., Lumberton, N. C., Fairmont, 


via 


N. C., Chadbourn, N. C., Whiteville, N. C.., 
Bolton, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C., to Columbia, S. C., via the 


18 intermediate points: 

Sanford, N. C., Lillington, N. C., Dunn- 
Erwin, N. C., Fayetteviile, N. C., Southern 
Pines—Aberdeen, N. C., Raeford, N. C., Laur- 
inburg—Maxton, N. C., McColl, S. C., Ben- 
nettsville, S. C., Florence—Darlington, S. C.., 
Hartsville, S. C., as. S. C., Sumter, 
Ss. C., Camden, §S, C. 

Richmond, Va., to Raleigh, : ¢.. 
13 intermediate points: 

Hopewell, Va., Petersburg—Ettrick, Va., Em- 
poria, Va., Roanoke Rapids—Weldon, N. C.., 
Enfield, N. C., Rocky Mount, N. C., Nashville, 
N. C., Louisburg, N. C., Henderson, N. C., Ox- 
ford, N. C., Wake Forest, N. C. 

Richmond, Va., to Raleigh, N. C., 
22 intermediate points: 

West Point, Va., Williamsburg, Va., York- 
town, Va., Hampton—Phoebus—Ft. Monroe, Va., 
Newport News, Va., Norfolk—Portsmouth, Va., 
Virginia Beach, Va., Suffolk, Va., Elizabeth 
City; N. C., Hertford, N. C., Edenton, N. C., 
Plymouth, N. C., Windsor, N. C., Williamson, 
N. C., Washington, N. C., Greenville, N. C., 
Tarboro, N. C., Rocky Mount, N. C., Wilson 
N. C., Zebulon, N. C. 

Knoxville, Tenn., to Winston-Salem—Greens- 
inter- 


via the 


via the 


boro—Hieh Point, N. C., via the 25 


Tenn., Tazewell, Tenn., Middleboro, 


‘points: 

' Mocksville, N. C., Statesville, N. C., New- 

ton—Conover, N. C., Hickory, N. C., Lenoir, 

N. C., Morganton—Valdese, N. C., Marion, N. 

C., Swannanoa, N. C., Asheville—Henderson- 

ville—Fletcher, N. C., Brevard, N. C., Pickens, 

Ss. C., Seg C., Greenville, S. C., mediate points: 
Pelzer—Piedmont, . Belton, S. C., Ander- Mascot, 
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Ky., Pineville, Ky.,. Harlan, Ky., Big Stone 
Gap—Appalachia, Va., Norton, Va., Whit 

Ky.. Hazard, Ky., Pikeville, Ky., Williamson, 
W. Va., Logan, W. Va., Iaeger, W. Va., Welch— 
Gary, W. Va., Keystone, W. Va., Bluefield 
W. Va. and Va.—Princeton, W. Va., Pulaski, 
Va., Galax—Fries, Va., Mt. Airy, N. C., Pilot 
Mountain, N. C. 

Knoxville, Tenn., to Evansville, Ind., 
23 intermediate points: 

Oak Ridge, Tenn., Harriman—Kingston, 
Tenn., Rockwood, Tenn., Crossville, Tenn, 
Monterey, Tenn., Cookeville, Tenn., Sparta, 
Tenn., McMinnville, Tenn., Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Springfield, Tenn, 
Clarksville, Tenn., Hopkinsville, Ky. Prince- 
ton, Ky., Dawson Springs, Ky., Madisonville— 
Earlington, Ky., Central City, Ky., Hartford— 
Beaver Dam, Ky., Owensboro, Ky., Hender- 
son, Ky. 

Memphis, Tenn., to Knoxville, Tenn., 
33 intermediate points: 

Collierville, Tenn., Somerville, Tenn., Browns- 
ville, Tenn., Jackson, Tenn., Humbolt, Tenn., 
Trenton, Tenn., Milan, Tenn., McKenzie, Tenn., 
Paris, Tenn., Bruceton, Tenn., Waverly, Tenn., 
Dickson, Tenn., Ashland City, Tenn., Nashville, 
Tenn., Franklin, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., Lewisburg, Tenn., Shelbyville, 


via the 


via the 


Tenn., Tullahoma, Tenn., Winchester—Decherd 
Tenn., Cowan—Sewanee, Tenn., South Pitts- 
burg, Tenn.—Bridgeport, Ala., Chattanooga, 


Tenn., Cieveland, Tenn., Etowah, Tenn., Athens, 
Tenn., Sweetwater, Tenn., Lenoir City-Loudon, 
Tenn. 

Atlanta, Ga., to Chattanooga, Tenn., via the 
10 intermediate points: 

Marietta, Ga., Dallas, Ga., 
Rockmart, Ga., Cedartown, Ga., 
dale, Ga., Calhoun, Ga., Dalton, Ga., 
Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga., to Birmingham, Ala., 
11 intermediate points: 

Douglasville, Ga., Villa Rica, Ga., 
Ga., Bremen, Ga., Tallapoosa, Ga., 
Ala., Jacksonville, Ala., Anniston, Ala., 
ladega, Ala., Pell City, Ala., Leeds, Ala. 

Birmingham, Ala., to Chattanooga, Tenn., 
via the 12 intermediate points: 

Oneonta, Ala., Gadsden—Attallia—Alabama 
City, Ala., Albertville—Boaz, Ala., Guntersville, 
Ala., Ft. Payne, Ala., Trion—Summerville, Ga., 
La Fayette, Ga., Chickamauga, Ga. 

Memphis, Tenn., to Birmingham, Ala., 
the 16 intermediate points: 

Hernando, Miss., Holly Springs, Miss., Rip- 
ley, Miss., Corinth, Miss. Iuka, Miss., Tus- 
combia—Florence—Sheffield, Ala., Courtland, 
Ala., Athens, Ala., Huntsville, Ala., Decatur, 
Ala., Hartselle, Ala., Cullman, Ala., Jasper. 
Ala., Cordova, Ala. 

Nashville, Tenn., to Louisville, Ky., 
11 intermediate points: 

Lebanon, Tenn., Gallatin, Tenn., Portland, 
Tenn., Franklin, Ky., Bowling Green, Ky., Glas- 
gow, Ky., Horse Cave, Ky., Hodgenville, Ky. 
Elizabethtown, Ky., Ft. Knox, Ky., Shepherds- 
ville, Ky. 


Cartersville, Ga. 
Rome—Lin- 
Ringgold, 


via the 


Carrollton, 
Piedmont, 
Tal- 


via 


via the 


Other applications filed during the fort- 
night: 


Delta Air Lines 


This presently certificated carrier has filed 
an application with the CAB in which it pro- 
poses to serve Columbus, Ga., and Montgomery, 
Ala., on an alternate routing between Atlanta 
and Merid‘an, Miss.; Columbus would also be 
served on a new route sought from Memphis 
scutheast to Jacksonville, via Tupelo, Miss. 
Birmingham, Ala., and Columbus and Valdosta. 
Ga. Service to Macon, Ga., was asked in an 
alternate routing between Atlanta and Sa- 
vannah, and Delta at the same time reapplied 
for a route between Savannah and Jackson- 
ville, via Brunswick, Ga. (Docket 1708) 


National Airlines 


This presently certificated carrier has filed 
an application with the CAB proposing non- 
stop flights between Jacksonville and New 
Orleans. (Docket 1709) National previously 
had filed notice of the inauguration of this 
non-stop service with the CAB, who later is- 

(Turn to page 80) 
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a Parks ‘Geoat aad: sin qualified, skilled, 
licensed aircraft mechanics will overhaul and repair 
your plane so that when you again take to the air you will do 
so with confidence — confidence that comes with knowing 
your plane has been serviced by experts working with the 
most modern equipment and finest of materials. 

Parks Aircraft Sales and Service is proud of its experi- 
enced personnel; proud, too, of the leading manufacturers of 
supplies, parts, and accessories it has been chosen to represent. 

We solicit your inquiries on airplane and engine overhaul 
and repairs, and magnaflux inspection service. 

Let us know your requirements of Goodyear tires and 
tubes, Lear Radios, Berry Brothers paint and finishes, 
Thurston airplane fabrics and tapes, Fahlin propellers, 
Ranger engine parts, Ercoupe airplane parts, and other 
supplies, parts, and accessories. We may be able to supply 
your needs now, although our warehouse stocks are not as 
complete as they will be just as soon as conditions permit. 

For complete confidence — depend on Parks Aircraft 
Sales and Service. 


PARKS AIRCRAFT SALES AND SERVICE 
Curtiss-Parks Airpark 


P. O. Box 88E East St. Louis, Illinois 












mH Crcoupre 


YOUR PERSONAL PLANE OF 
TOMORROW 


The Ercoupe, the personal plane destined 
to bring everyday personal flying into the 
doily lives of hundreds of thousands of 
Americons, is to be distributed in the.Mid- 
west by Parks Aircraft Sales and Service. 
The Ercoupe, with but a single control, a 
wheel, is designed for safety, ease of 
handling, and economy. The Ercoupe can- 
not spin, handles like an automobile, gives 
20 to 25 miles per gallon of gasoline, 
and flies 65,000 miles or more before 
the engine need be overhavied. Write 
for details. 

















































F orty-Eight Instrument Landings an Hour 


AA Pilot Suggests Revision in Whole Approach to Problem 
Of Traffic Control; Cites Present ‘Oversaturation’ 





By J. D. Henry 











American Airlines’ Captain on the New York-Boston Route 


IR TRAFFIC CONTROL is of most 





tions, or to elim- 


Capt. Henry inate congestion at 

terminals. Such a 

condition is of deepest concern to both 
operator and 


4 Fundamental Factors 
This will be possible by the advent of 
fundamental factors: (1) multiple 
lel runways, (2) radio facilities un- 


RHI 


actual 

in a 15-mile tail wind. 
increase of some 30 per cent in land- 
still air conditions. Where- 
i airspeed of 100 
at 115 mph across the 
gro same 15-mile tail wind, 
an increase of only 15 percent over still 
air 


only 
wind directions, available 
the location of range sta- 

down facilities have neces- 
sitated all inbound flights using the same 
ing. If the range station 
were on the southwest side of the airport, 
traffic from the northeast would of neces- 
sity pass over the airport to get to the 
facility that would permit him to 
down out of the overcast. In so 
ing he must mingle with and disrupt 
ali traffic from all other directions, in 


b 
g 


circling, holding or complicated time de- 
vouring procedure of any kind. 

How can this be done? First of all, 
Air Traffic Control (Federal bureau as- 
signed to the task) should establish the 
basic design of the airport itself and its 
radio facilities. To have a co-ordinated 
plan that will work it must start with 
the fundamental location and layout of 
— runways and the location of radio 
ai 

Lets assume for example that La- 
Guardia Field were being planned today 
and only traffic from the northeast and 
southwest were to be handled. First of 
all we would need only one set of two 
parallel runways lying in a nertheast- 
southwesterly direction. A range station 
and set of radio markers suitable to the 
approach straight in from the northeast 
to one of these runways would be in- 
stalled. A similar but separate range 
station and set of markers suitable to 
the approach straight in from the south- 
west to the other of these runways. 
Traffic from either direction would there- 
fore be separate and distinct and air- 
eraft from both directions could be 
handled simultaneously and no more time 
would be consumed under instrument 





Landing Straight In from All Directions 
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S everybody knows the human heart 
A is the control motor through which, 
in popular language, every drop of blood 
(often clogged up with waste and im- 
purities) is brought into contact with the 
lungs there to be purified and recir- 
culated through the system to energise 
muscles and stimulate nerves. This con- 
stant purifying of the bloud-stream is 
essential to the healthy functioning of 
iain of the body. 

In the same way the air and oil that 
“feed” the heart of the aircraft—the 
motor or engine must be freed from 
impurities to ensure maximum reliable 
performance. Vokes Filters are the lungs 
which ensure clean air and clean oil 
being delivered where it is’ required. 
They clean all the air and all the oil all 
the time keeping up a sustained fil- 
tration efficiency of 99.9 per cent. of all 
dust particles to 0.00004 in diameter. 

Vokes Air and Oil Filters are fitted to 
aircraft flown in all battle areas by the 
R.A.F., also Dominion and American 
Air Forces. Not only do Vokes Filters 
service all types of engine, radial or in 
line, but they are also used for gun 


VOKES FILTRATION & SILENCING CO. INCORPORATED, 
101, Park Avenue, New York, & VOKES (CANADA) LTD., 


1123, Bay Street, Toronto, Canada. 


Contractors to British and Dominion Governments. 
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turret mechanism and hydraulic retract- 
able undercarriages. Vokes Filters are of 
course used on test-bed equipment in 
the world's most famous aero-engine 
producing works. 

American engineers have for a long 
time adopted Vokes Air, Oil and Fuel 
Filters in many forms of industry 


to mention one particularly—the pro- 





vision of filters for tractors operating 
usually in conditions where dust ard 
sand storms are a perpetual menace. 
As on the battle fields where sand played 
such havoc with tanks and tractors, so 


; . - . cs VOKES 
sasta . 
in agric ulture Vokes Filters reg their NIGM PRESSURE 
slace 
easily cleanable or replaceable parts OU FILTER 


prove invaluable. 

Vokes have actually produced over © 
3,000 models of their various filters and 
supply the necessary housing and duct- 
ings to secure sustained maximum fil- 
tration efficiency. Vokes are ready to 





produce any type of Air, Oil or Fuel 
Filter to any size or capacity for any 
industry. It will surely pay you to con- 
sult and co-operate with the firm who 
are original pioneers and specialists in 
this vitally important work. VOKES OIL FILTER FOR AIRCRAFT 








VOKES FLAME TRAP SILENCER FOR AIRCRAFT 


- LIMITED - LONDON - S:W: 
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Foresees Electronic Aid 

Starting with a minimum of 12 flights 
per hour from two directions, we could 
handle 24 by reducing the separation to 
five minutes. This number of 12 air- 
craft aj from a given direc- 
tion each hour is about the maximum 
number that I can visualize until] the 
advent of some electronic device for 
absolute position control. 


In handling traffic from any number of 
directions there is no crossing of traffic 
at any time not even on the ground after 
anding. 


—— 


Traffic from 4 Directions 
The illustration shows a typical air- 
port set up for straight-in approaches 
for highly concentrated traffic 
directions. Should traffic be 


i 


at an outlying point so that it would feed 
into one of the approach channels with 
less traffic. Even in cases of rerouting, 
all traffic lands straight in and does not 


Aircraft that are properly spaced along 
the airway would automatically be ready 
to come straight in and land upon arrive! 
because the last ship ahead had a five 
minute separation. Inbound traffic from 
other airways are of no concern to him. 
The necessity of a series of long drawn 
out instructions would be considerably 
reduced and many possibilities for error 
thereby eliminated. 

The straight-in landing technic places 
the maintenance of separation at the 
terminal into the hands of*a mechanical 
plan, rather than at the discretion of 
control officers. 

Outbound traffic would be handled 
similarly to inbound traffic in that it 





CONTACT 


ETA running out ? 


THE AVIATION INSURANCE SERVICE 
OFFERING THE BROADEST AND BEST 
COVERAGE ON AVIATION AND ALL 
OTHER LINES OF INSURANCE. 


A TI Sinc. 


JACKSON HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
HAvemeyer 4-0111, 0012, 0013 


CHICAGO — DETROIT — WASHINGTON — LOS ANGELES — MIAMI 
* Expedient Time to Act—NOW—Mail Today 


A IS Inc., 37-22 82nd St., Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
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would take off in the direction of 
tended flight. Four takeoffs simultane 
ously could be made, except during max. 
imum inbound traffic, at which time each 
takeoff would be spaced between in. 
bound aircraft each five minutes on the 
given runway, and at a time when de. 
parting traffic would not intersect | 
aircraft each five minutes from the right 
This one point of intersection, between de- 
parting and landing craft, could easily be 
comtrolled because of the five-mnute pn. 
tervals. Thereby a plane could be dis- 
patched in each of the four directions 
every five minutes, ing 48 instrument 
departures and 48 instrument landings 
possible each and every hour. 

All this will work with a stabilized 
ceiling and visibility at or above the mini- 
mums over the terminal and the instal- 
lation of dual or two-lane airways: one 
inbound and one outbound lane is needed 
even under the present system of op- 
eration. 

What happens if the weather goes be- 
low minimums or for some reason an 
aircraft misses an approach? Blind Jand- 
ing will eliminate this possibility con- 
siderably when it is a practical reality, 
In the meantime we must be able to 
handle the situation safely with a rate 
of 48 planes per hour in operation and 
using only the type of facilities in com- 
mon use today. 

The instant an approach is missed al] 
takeoffs cease and inbound traffic is 
blocked off at the Terminal Control 
Boundary. The problem is then main- 
tained at no more than the 24 inbound 
aircraft. This would be the number in 
a Terminal Control Zone extending say 
90 miles in al] directions, using only one 
altitude in each direction, and a controlled 
airspeed of 180 mph. Under these con- 
ditions we would have six planes spread 
at five-minute intervals in each direction 
to the boundary. 

Continues Over Airport 


The plane that missed his approach 
would continue over the airport and pro- 
ceed from that point as a departing air- 
craft as if from the runway he had 
planned to land upon. All this he could 
do as standard procedure. 

If the craft missing the approach were 
the only one in the pattern that missed 
and it was for reasons individual to that 
craft, such as landing gear would not 
extend, frost on the windshield etc., he 
could be turned around behind the traffic 
approaching from the direction opposite to 
his original course. This would be about 
15 minutes from the airport, after passing 
the six inbound planes opposite to the 
direction he was originally flying. In this 
way one plane missing an approach does 
not affect the others that are in the Term- 
inal Control Zone. 

A procedure must be set up for hand- 
ling four planes, one from each direction, 
that simultaneously miss approaches be- 
cause of weather below minimums etc. 

There are four points of potential col- 
lision in such a case. These four points 
are where the four flight paths cross when 
approaches are missed and more than one 
plane contiriues its flight across the air- 
port. 

How then can we obtain suitable verti- 
cal clearance at these four points? Traffic 
from the northeast and southwest would 
automatically be separated from each 
other by the distance between the re- 
spective runways over the field, about one 
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SIMPLIFIED AIR NAVIGATION, through the correct and continuous indication of True Air 


Speed, is the latest result of Kollsman’s development program. The new True Air Speed Indicator—a com- 


bination Airspeed, Altimeter and Thermometer in one interacting assembly—eliminates the separate reading 
of these instruments and the involved calculations formerly required, yet gives a direct reading more accu- 


rate than can be computed. By ridding long-range air navigation of this source of error, Kollsman makes 
another important contribution to future aviation progress. 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


PRODUCT OF 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 











mile, and by a greater distance as the 
planes proceed from the terminal. Like- 
wise traffic from the northwest and south- 
east would be separated. 

Sasson sea gens nec pp I Wi ee te Sa 
procedure to give vertical separation be- 
tween the ast-southwesterly and 
the northwest-southeasterly, when pass- 


t altitudes flown by traffic from 
the southwest and the northeast would 
be maintained constant at say 500 feet, 
from a point prior to crossing the airport 
to a point well the airport, at 
which time it would be safe to ascend. 
Flight altitudes of traffic from the north- 


prior to crossing the airport, would initi- 
ate a climb to cross the airport at some 
altitude of separation say 1000 feet. 

These altitudes and distances could best 
be established by experience and radio 
aids available. The method however 
would function as outlined. 


How About Foggy Days? 


How can we get all 24 planes off to an 
alternate when the field closes for any 
reason? If the field closed for stri-tlv 
local reasons, such as ground fog, sea fog, 
icy runways or the like, suitable alternates 
might be available in all directions and 
- the traffic could be distributed among 
these numerous alternates. This condition 
could be handled easily. A definite pro- 
cedure for such a case could be estab- 
lished such as all traffic to New York from 
the northeast could continue straight to 
the southwest to a city such as Wash- 
ington and the original separation would 
in no way be affcted by continuing on. 

Similarly traffic to New York from the 
southwest could continue straight on to 
the northeast to a city such as Boston. 
Other inbound traffic from other direc- 
tions might do likewise, but to other cities. 

However in many cases when termi- 
nal goes below limits it will be because of 
weather that has moved in with frontal 
or pressure system. In these cases, whicn 
are most numerous, a suitable alternate 
might only be available in one direction, 
such as Boston to the northeast. In this 
sort of situation we must get all 24 planes 
on their way to Boston. 

For purposes of illustration only, we 
will assign 2000 feet as the cruising alti- 
tude for inbound traffic to New York 
from the northeast and southwest. With 
dual airways the same altitude would be 
safe. Traffic from the southwest would be 
advised to continue on to Boston at the 
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Spotwelding Moves Outdoors— 


The possibility that spotwelding is destined 
to play a growing part in future maintenance 
and repair operations is advanced by the 
announcement that the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
recently used special portable equinment out 
on the flight line to attach an added .030 


stainless steel part to the baffle of the 
PBM Mariner exhaust system. The control 
and transformer unit was positioned over the 
plane in which the welds were to be per- 
formed by a crane, and power was supplied 
by a special 500 foot cable feed. The 
company reports that the welds were of 
production quality. 





northwest and southeast, all such planes 
would maintain their 3000 feet. The train 
of traffic from the southeast would turn 
right upon approaching the field and pro- 
ceed along the outbound airway for Bos- 
ton. Traffic from the northwest would 
fall in behind traffic from the southeast, 
as did traffic from the northeast behind 
traffic from the southwest. In this way 
all 24 ships would be to the northeast of 
New York and enroute to Boston within 
one hour and at only two altitudes. 
Twelve ships would be at 2000 feet and 12 
ships would be immediately above at 
3000 feet, in a train one hour in length. 


Landings Without Delay 

Upon arrival at Boston those at 2000 
feet would land straight in if Boston also 
had a straight-in approach established. 
Those at 3000 feet could be fed into some 
other straight-in approach channel and 
be landing at Boston at approximately the 
same time the 12 were landing down from 
2000 feet. No delay would be experienced 
at Boston even though instrument con- 
ditions prevailed. 

The greatest delay experienced by any 
plane took place over New York by air- 
craft proceeding sufficiently long enough 
to fall in behind the line for Boston. The 
greatest delay from this cause would be 
about 30 minutes. 

The one basic fundamental of all land- 
ings from instrument approaches being 
made straight in from the direction of 
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arrival, incorporates certain factors of 
safety ‘that cannot be passed over lightly. 
They are: 

(1) Except for time spacing along q 
given airway, traffic is separated by me- 
chanical plan, requiring no continuous or 
last minute instructions from ground 
stations. 

(2). If communications fail the pilot -has 
a prearranged plan that he can safely fol- 
low to the landing runway, and be mor 
than reasonably protected. 

(3) When a field closes or weather dis. 
rupts the normal flow of landings, traffic 
contro] goes on automatically for a shor 
period. 

(4) It makes unnecessary the practice 
of stacking traffic up over a terminal, g 
dangerous practice at its best. A plane 
over the airport at 8000 feet is actually 
farther away from landing than one % 
miles out that can come straight in and 
lands. 

(5) A flight is always number one to 
land, every pilot’s fondest dream. 





Recent CAB Orders 


Affecting Air Carriers 


3350: Order to show cause why Eastern Air 
Lines mail pay should not be lowered from 
60 to 32c per ton mile. 

3351: Order to show cause why American 
Airlines mail pay should not be lowerd 
from 60 to 32c per ton mile. 

3352: Order to show cause why United Air 
Lines mail pay should not be lowered from 
69 to 32c per ton mile. 

3353: Order to show cause why Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air’s mail pay should 
not be lowered from 60 to 32c per ton mile 


3354: Dismissing applicaton of Central 
States Aviation Corp. (Docket 1117). 

3355: Dismissing application of Mutual 
Trucking Co. (Docket 992). 


3356: Amending exemption order of Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines to serve Flint, Mich, 
and dismissing applications under Dockets 
727 and 728. 

3357: Dismissing application of Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines (Docket 664). 

3358: Granting U. S. Maritime Commission 
permission to intervene in the Pacific case 
(Docket 547 et al), and denying request of 
Port of New York Authority to intervene. 

3359: Severing applications of Inland Al 
Lines (Docket 902) and Chicago and Southem 
Airlines (Docket 880) from Pacific Cas 
(Docket 547 et al) 

3364: Denying petition of Mid-Continent 
Airlines for reconsideration of CAB’s decision 
in North Central case (Docket 415 et al). 

3365: Granting Colonial Airlines leave 
intervene in consolidation of Northeast Air 
lines route (Docket 1607 et al). 

3366: Denying petition of Braniff Airways 
for consolidation of its application unde@ 
Docket 1682 in reargument of reopened B 
Paso-Oklahoma City-Memphis case (Dockets 
413-503 et al). 

3371: Dismissing applications of Arkansas 
Valiey Airlines, Denco Bus Lines, Magnolia 
Airways, Leon W. Schwarck, Southwest Alr- 
ways Co., Sunshine Airlines, Watkins and 
Rutledge, and Texas Motorcoaches; withdraw- 
ing applications of Southwest Feeder Airlines 
and Frisco Transportation Co., and granting 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Houston 
and Tulsa, Okla., leave to intervene in the 
Texas-Oklahoma case (Docket 337 et al). 

3372: Dismissing application of America® 
Airlines (Docket 439). 

3373: Approving interlocking relationships 
between W. F. Long and L. H. Luckey and 
Essair, Inc. 

3374: Dismissing application of United Fruit 
Co. (Docket 1148). 

3375: Amending service suspension order 0 
permit Eastern Air Lines to land at Phila- 
delphia. 
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Piston Ring Inspector 

An Electronic Piston Ring Inspector has 
been designed by engineers of The Sheffield 
Corporation, Dayton, O., to eliminate the 
human element in checking piston rings and 
thus attain a very high degree of accuracy. 
The instrument automatically the true- 
ness of periphery and the width of gap of a 

ic size of piston ring. The piston ring 
to be checked is inserted inside a master ring 
ef correct dimensional quality which is placed 
on the instrument table and rotated by a 
power-driven roller. The gaging functions are 
performed by scanning beams of light di- 
rected onto photo-electric cells which ener- 


gize electronic circuits to illuminate three sig- 
nal lights. As the ring revolves, one beam of 
light, is projected on the periphery of the 
piston ring. Another beam of light scans the 
width of gap. A third beam of light ener- 
gizes another photo-electric cell set to illumi- 
nate a red rejection signal should the width 
of gap be oversize. Master piston rings of 
known dimensional quality are used in ad- 
justing the instrument for the desired toler- 

instrument can be adapted to 


ances. an 

various nominal sizes, gaps of varying width, 
and also for variations on the allowable out-of- 
roundness of the periphery. Trueness of the 
periphery can be determined within a toler- 


ance of .0001”. With this instrument, the in- 
Spection cycle per piece is less than 5 sec- 
onds, and the production rate is determined 
by the speed at which the rings are presented 
to the gage. 


Stainless Steel Clamps 

New all-stainless steel Aero Seal Hose 
Clamps, designed for service where conditions 
require highest corrosion resistance, are now in 
production at the Aircraft Standard Parts Co.., 
Rockford, Ill. At present production is only 
in sizes M12, M16 and M20, but the line will 
gradually be increased to include all nominal 
sizes from '2” through 4'4”. Although lighter 
and thinner, the stainless steel bands have 


° Ai 4 i" 
greater strength and flexibility than carbon 
steel clamps, and have the advantage of being 
made entirely of rust-resistant material. New 
engineering features include mechanically in- 
terlocked saddle which permits elmination of 
welds at that vital point, and increases dur- 
ability and holding power. 
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Pressure Gauge 


Pre-oiling of engines on the B-26 Marauder 
prior to their initial start has been greatly 
improved at The Glenn L. Martin Co., by the 
installation of a pressure gauge on the gover- 
nor pad in the nose section. Since the oil is 


introduced under pressure through the aft sec- 
tion, any blocks in the oil system are im- 
mediately indicated on the gauge. Corre- 
spondingly a correct reading on the gauge in- 
sures that all parts are properly lubricated. 
Installation and removal of the gauges can be 
accomplished in a very few minutes, which is 
more than compensated by the protection pro- 
vided against failure and damage to valuable 
equipment due to improper lubrications. 


Corrosion-Proofer 


New equipment for completely handling the 
job of corrosion-proofing aircraft engines has 
been designed for aircraft engine builders by 
the Youngstown Miller Co., Sandusky, O 
Known as the Corrosion Preventive Service 


Cart, it is used to circulate a hot mixture of 
lube oil and rust preventive through aircraft 
engines following the final test run. Each cart 
is engineered to suit the various specific re- 
quirements of a particular type and size of 
engine. All carts are complete wth motors, 
electric heaters, thermostats, controllers, pumps 
and filters (when required). The oi! is vigor- 
ously agitated to prevent localized overheating 
and inrure a perfect mixture. The units have 
from 9 KW to 125 KW of heaters. The unit 
pictured was built with 125 KW of heaters 
and a capacity for 50 gallons of oil, yet is 
so compact that it will go through an ordi- 
nary 30”-wide doorway. 
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CAB’s Warner Forecasts: 








International Airworthiness Code 


Will be Supported by All Nations 


Addresses Annual SAE 
Conference in Detroit; 
Crawford Heads Society 


FDDWGs at the recent Chicago air 
conference furnished a foundation for 
a formula to standardize requirements 
applicable to aircraft engaged in global 
travel after the war, Edward P. Warner, 
vice-chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, told members of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers at their recent 
annual meeting in Detroit. Forecasting 
world-wide support of an international 
airworthiness code administered by an in- 
ternational civil aviation conference, 
Warner pointed out as a basis for his op- 
timism that relatively few changes had 
been made in the last two years in the 
CAB airworthiness regulations and stand- 
ards for engines, propellers and other 
equipment. 

Discussing some of the more salient fac- 
tors of the proposed international code, 
he mentioned that the draft formulated at 
Chicago would require a higher load fac- 
tor than was included in the United States 


regulations, but explained that this ap- 
plied only to airplanes of a few sizes. 

He emphasized the obligation of the 
United States to have its own recommen- 
dations for further development ready for 
distribution to all other participating 
states by May 1 would require speedy dis- 
tribution of copies of draft proposals to 
the industry and other interested parties, 
and, he added, speedy completion and 
submission of any comments the recip- 
ients may have to offer. He urged all who 
feel any concern with the establishment 
of airworthiness standards to give Wash- 
ington the benefit of their serious con- 
sideration within the next two months, or 
as much sooner-as may be practical. 

L. Welch Pogue, Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, suggested that non- 
scheduled air transportation might be 
able to meet the frequent but irregular 
demands for air service to and from 
smal] cities more satisfactorily and eco- 
nomically than could a scheduled air 
service having the obligation to follow a 
fixed route regardless of the traffic on 
any particular schedule. He pointed out 
that in 1940 nonscheduled operators flew 
over 9,000,000 revenue miles, or 8 per 
cent of the 109,623,000 miles flown by the 











eas printing of transportation tickets 

isn't a job to be entrusted to an 
apprentice. It’s a complicated business. 
Tickets must be individually numbered 
with great care on special presses and 
on safety paper. That calls for experts. 


Whettier it’s tickets, timetables, maps, | 


folders, or general printing, you can 


count on Rand M¢Nally for painstaking 
core and just plain “know-how.” We've 
served the transportation industry as 
printing specialists since 1866. 

And don't forget—Rand M¢Nally are 
creative printers. Tell us what you have 
in mind—we'll design the job and deliver 
it to you as only experts can do it. 
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Crawford New President 

J. M. Crawford, chief engineer, 
Chevrolet’ Div., General Motors 
Corp., has been elected president of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 
for 1945, succeeding W. S. James, 
chief engineer, The Studebaker 
Corp. Newly elected SAE vice 
presidents include: Air Transport, 
William Littlewood, engineering vice 
president, American Airlines; Air- 
craft, J. L. Atwood, exec. v. p, 
North American Aviation; Aircraft 
Engine, R. W. Young, chief eng, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp.; Diesel 
Engine, W. A. Parrish, exec. eng., 
Superior Engine Div., National Sup- 
ply Co.; Fuels & Lubricants, M. O, 
Teeter, exec. eng. Perfect Circle 
Company. 











scheduled domestic carriers in the same 
year. In regard to scheduled operations 
for local feeder and pick-up service, he 
said that future operators will be in the 
market for equipment only after being 
awarded routes by the CAB. Cases in- 
volving the first four local route proceed- 
ings in which hearings have already been 
held probably will be submitted to the 
Board for decision between April and 
July of this year. He estimated that 
2,000 aircraft in addition to those used on 
trunk lines could literally blanket the 
nation with air service. 

H. E. Nourse, assistant to the president, 
United Air Lines, said the future air 
transport market will be restricted to dis- 
tances of not less than 75-100 miles until 
airplane design and present mode of oper- 
ation is changed to permit more efficiency. 
He presented figures to show that the 
speed of air travel on a total elapsed time 
basis does not offer great advantage on 
distances up to 75 miles, and that if air 
fare as well as surface costs between 
airports and city centers is considered, 
lecal air trahsport cannot compete with 
rail coach, bus or private auto costs on 
an equal basis at shorter distances. 

Discussing the financing of aircraft for 
local air transport, Comdr, John J. 
Bergen, USNR, president, John J. Bergen 
& Co., Ltd., advocated that where the 
local company serves as a feeder to but 
one major airline, it would be to the 
public interest that it be owned, financed 
and controlled, at least so far as the 
equity issues are concerned, entirely by 
local people. Where it serves .two or 
more major airlines, however, the public 
interest might not necessarily be the 
same, and the securities of such a com- 
pany could be offered in whatever se- 
curities market they find ready acceptance 
and upon the most attractive terms. 

James R. Kendrick, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., advanced flying busses and taxicabs 
to the chart and formula stage. Such ve- 
hicles, he proposed, could carry five pas- 
sengers on flights of 10 to 20 miles or more 
at travel costs not greatly exceeding those 
of land vehicles. He suggested that air- 
cabs making hops between landing sites 
5 miles or so apart. for the particular pur- 
pose of saving time worth about $2 an 
hour at a cost of 5-10 cents per aircab 
mile over the ground taxi, were entirely 
practical; and estimated that a 24-passen- 
ger airbus would have revenue-produc- 
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AIR TRAILS OUT YONDER 


Remote regions, otherwise inaccessible, may be 
brought in touch with the outside world by the 
helicopter of tomorrow. Able to land in any 
small clearing, and take off again, vertically, the 
helicopter will serve in transporting supplies and 
people safely, swiftly. 

In many similar ways will post-war helicopters 
serve a progressive world, broadening and ex- 
tending the facilities of commercial air trans- 
portation, adding new uses, riew applications, 
to flying services. 

New helicopter types, developed under Gov- 
ernment wartime sponsorship, are already log- 


ging many valuable hours in experimental 
flight. Experienced Kellett engineers are con- 
fident that practical helicopters, with perform- 
ance to serve an eager, air-minded public, will 
travel tomorrow's skies. 


SEND FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET 


Like many others, you may want more informa- 
tion about “flying without wings.” “Answering 
Some Helicopter Questions” gives you many 
interesting, up-to-date facts. Write for your free 
copy to Kellett Aircraft Corporation, Dept. A, 
Upper Darby (Philadelphia), Pa. 


KELLETT 


OLDEST ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 














ing capacity of between $1,320,000 and 
ey coro in its 10,000-hour normal life. 
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He pointed out, however, that use values, 
revenue possibilities, and practical serv- 


least five city blocks in size; but at the 
same time pointed out that the time saved 
by the aircraft which can land directly 
in contrast to the one that lands 2% 


C. F. Bachle, Continental Aviation & 
.. Proposed an engine- 








Lawrence Bell Gets Medal 


Lawrence D. Bell, president of 
Bell Aircraft Corp., received the 
1944 Daniel Guggenheim Medal for 
achievement in the design and pro- 
duction of military aircraft at the 
War Engineering Dinner in connec- 
tion with the 1945 annual meeting of 
the SAE. William Littlewood of 
American Airlines, SAE representa- 
tive on the Guggenheim Medal 
Board of Award, made the presenta- 
tion. . 











turbine combination, with the turbine 
fueled by the now wasted exhaust gas of 
the gasoline engine, as the most efficient 
‘pe of power plant for long range post- 
The engine-turbine com- 
bination according to Bachle, would have 
efficiency for long range 
Rights at 300 mph. in that it provides the 
minimum weight of power plant plus 
fuel. Gas turbine and propeller combina- 
tion and jet propulsion were given high- 
est rating for short range cruising at 300 
mph., and Bachle predicted that jet pro- 
pulsion turbines might replace piston en- 
gines when higher speeds become prac- 
tical. At the same session, A. P. Fraas, 
Packard Motor Car Co., reported on “Flow 
Characteristics of Induction Systems.” 
John M. Whitmore and John R. Burns, 
Allison Division, General Motors Corp., 
described the development of electronic 
instruments which not only reveal when 
detonation is causing engine operating 
roughness and wasting fuel, but which 





WHITING 
MODEL E6. 
ENGINE 
STAND 


The Whiting Model E6 Engine Assembly 
Stand has been engineered to provide a mod- 
ern, time-saving means of assembling and 
servicing large radial aircraft engines. It can 
be used by manufacturers, in assembly lines, 
and for maintenance operations. 

The Whiting Engine Stand permits rota- 
tion of the work about two axes, provides 
maximum accessibility to the engine. ee 
welded, tubular construction supports bed 
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plate and enclosed worm gear mechanism. 
Heavy interchangeable adapter plates avail- 
able for R2600, R2800, and for R3350 type 
engines revolve on the bed plate. 


Main Office and Plant: 15647 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, 
ltl, Western Office: tist S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
15, Calif. Canadian ey: Se Corporation 
(Canada), Ltd., Toronto, Branch Offices In 
New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, 

Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louls, and Washington, D. C. 
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will enable pilots to make compe 
adjustments. They explained that det. 
nation difficulties handicap the succesgfyj 
development of greater horsepower from 
existing engines, and that the by-products 
of detonation—increased fuel-burning rates, 
temperatures and crespures—contrinalial to 
engine failures by damaging pistons, pis. 
ton rings, or heads. They described the 
application to Allison engines of a detona- 
tion pick-up or indicator which warns the 
pilot by lighting a neon lamp on the in- 
strument panel. 

Philip J. Costa, Sperry Gyroscope Os, 
reported that under some flight conditions 
some domestic airlines and military air. 
craft are wasting more than 20 per cent 
of their fuel, and that detonation resulting 
from changes in engine, atmospheric con. 
ditions and in the state of fuel in flight 
plus lack of uniformity in currently re- 
fined fuels, make it difficult if not im- 
possible to operate at maximum economy 
by following predetermined cruising 
curves. He described the MIT-Sperry 
Detonation Equipment which is used in 
flight and permits of limiting detonation 
by adjusting fuel mixtures to meet con- 
ditions changing with altitude, flight di- 
rection and other factors. 

John W. Streett, Experimental Diy, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., reported that 
detonation detecting equipment is also 
helpful in revealing other operating ab- 
normalities such as malfunctioning of 
valves, and that it has resulted in the 
discovery of broken piston rings, frac- 
tured knuckle pins and similar conditions 
in time to prevent serious damage. 

Lt. Myron Tribus, Equipment Labora- 
tory, ATSC, Wright Field, said that heated 
wings as anti-icing equipment for air- 
craft have proved eminently satisfac- 
tory under Army tests. Actual tests have 
indicated that less heat must be supplied 
in flight than was indicated by previous 
wind tunnel and dry air flight tests, he 
revealed. 

E. J. Horkey, North American Aviation, 
discussed some experiences with low drag 
airfoils as employed on the P-51 Mustang, 
giving results of tests made by the Army 
Air Forces, the N.A.C.A. and his com- 
pany, and offering certain recommenda- 
tions for future developments. 

In a symposium on cockpit engineering, 
Kenneth C. Gordon, Boeing Aircraft Co. 
described the steps by which this has 
progressed, from the days when control 
cabin design and layout depended on the 
personalities and disposition of engineers, 
to the present where it must pass through 
miniature and full size mock-ups until 
satisfactory. He recommended that 8 
committee representative of airline, manu- 
facturing and instrument company per- 
sonnel cooperatively attack the problem. 

Maj. A. D. Dircksen, chief, Liaison Unit, 
Electrical Branch, ATSC, Wright Field. 
reported that steps have been taken by 
the Army Air Forces and the Bureau of 
Aeronautics to standardize on light as- 
semblies, and that a program has been 
initiated to standardize both internal and 
externa] lighting installations. 


Jet, Rocket Planes at Front 


The Luftwaffe now has at least four 
types of jet and rocket-propelled air- 
craft in operation over the Western front, 
dispatches from advanced Ninth Air Force 
headquarters reveal. 
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Milestone in Metallurgy 


In 2,000 B.C., man alloyed copper 
with tin to make bronze. 

In the 14th century, craftsmen fused 
iron with carbon to make steel. 

In the 19th century, man first suc- 
cessfully welded one ferrous metal to 
another. 

Today, as result of Fairchild en- 
gineering and research, man can now 
join aluminum to steel! 

Through its application to aircraft en- 
gines— the chemical bonding of alumi- 
num to cylinder barrels— Fairchild 
engineers have been able to achieve 
far more rapid dissipation of heat— 
greater development of horsepower 
without increasing piston displacement. 
The Al-Fin cylinder is being used ex- 


clusively on all nigher-power Ranger 
engines. 

The future of the Al-Fin principle 
in aviation and other heavy-duty in- 
dustries is assured. 

It also has wide possibilities in the 
consumer field—refrigerators and radio 
tubes, motorcycles, family planes and 
autos. In appliances for home, office, 
factory and farm, the Al-Fin process 
can effect decided improvements. 

Listed here are a few of the possible 
additional applications of the Al-Fin 
Process. 

As you consider their magnitude 
consider what makes them possible— 
the research and engineering of an or- 
ganization whose credo is “The Touch 
of Tomorrow in the Planes of Today.” 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


ASRANGER aici ars 


Division of Fairchild Engine 


and Airplane Corporation «= 


The Future of Al-Fin 


Bearings Cylinders 


Pistons Brakes 


Radiators Refrigerators 


Compressors 


Fire pumps - Motorcycles 


Auxiliary power plants 


and many others 
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6,912 of 27,253 Surplus 
Planes Sold by January | 


December Total 641; 
Large Percentage of 
Purchasers Dealers 


TH! Surplus Property Board revealed 
Jan 23 that 6,912 surplus planes out 
of a total of 27,253 had been sold as of 
Jan. 1. ing December, 641 planes were 
sold and 3,862 were declared surplus. 
SPB officials revealed that a large por- 
tion of the purchasers are dealers who 
ition the planes and then re-sell 
them. A price ceiling has been placed on 
each plane as a means of providing the 
ultimate purchaser with protection against 
unreasonable ‘prices. The sales are con- 
ducted on a competitive bidding basis 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
While the largest portion of surplus 


planes sold to date are light civilian-type 
planes requisitioned from their former 
owners after Pearl Harbor for use in the 
war training ograms, an increasing 
number of UC-78 Cessnas are being de- 
clared surplus and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration is currently studying the 
matter of licensing them for commercial 
use. The total of these two-engine utility 
cargo planes declared surplus as of Jan. 
1 is 1,239, an increase of 381 for the month. 


During December, 474 combat aircraft 
were declared surplus. These include 
planes which have been damaged beyond 
repair and aircraft which have become 
obsolete for military requirements. Some 
of the latter are early model B-17’s. They 
are being held in storage until such time 
as manpower is available to salvage and 
scrap them so that component parts can 
be put back into use. 





‘Hot? Plane Production To Be Increased 
Nearly 300 Per Cent by July 


REVISED QUOTAS for aircraft pro- 
duction for 1945 call for 82,250 units 
as against 76,000 units forecast in October, 
1944, J. W. Krug, Chairman of the War 
Production Board, announces. This rep- 
resents a 9 per cent increase in the 
number of units and a slightly less than 
9 per cent increase in airframe weight. 
Production of the newer and urgently 
needed types including the B-29, C-54, 
B-17 and B-24 extensions, Navy fighters, 
and new jet aircraft will rise nearly 300 
per cent from a monthly dollar volume of 
$367,000,000 in October, 1944 to $925,000,000 
in the second quarter of 1945. 

Declaring this means a tremendous 
job for some companies, he said that the 
Boeing Renton plant was being asked to 
step up B-29 production from 35 per 
month in December, 1944 to 200 a month 
in July, 1945, and that all B-17 produc- 
tion would be closed out of this plant 
and absorbed by Douglas and Lockheed, 
bringing about a 25 per cent increase in 
the B-17 quotas for those companies. He 
revealed that the Boeing plant in Wichita 
was already turning out B-29’s at a rate 
of 100 a month, and that Bell-Marietta 
and Martin-Omaha were likewise oper- 
ating under stepped-up schedules at the 
present time. B-24 Liberator production 
at Ford-Willow Run will be maintained 


at its present rate under the revised 
schedules, he said, and, if anything, pro- 
duction may be increased. 

Concurrently with his announcement of 
the stepped up schedules, Krug made 
public the following statement from the 
National Aircraft War Production Coun- 
cil pledging the full support of its mem- 
ber companies in meeting the expanded 
schedules: 

“In support of your determined effort 
to meet all war production schedules in 
1945, the presidents of the major airframe 
manufacturing companies in the U. S. 
who comprise the National Aircraft War 
Production Council, Inc., have unani- 
mously expressed their views as follows: 
‘The turn of military events in Europe 
has demonstrated that American mdustry 
cannot afford to relax in its efforts to- 
ward victory. We offer renewed assur- 
ances to the armed services and to the 
War Production Board that we will allow 
nothing to interfere with our determina- 
tion to keep our military production 
schedules. We feel that intensified efforts 
by our fighting men in both the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic fronts will be matched 
in the intensity of work by our own in- 
dustrial forces. We believe we speak 
for our employees in pledging increased 
vigor in the war production program.’ ” 








Final Stages Mak Qs—tThis interior photograph of the main assembly building of the. Bell-Marietta, Ga., plant shows 
in ing B-2 B-29s in the final stages of production. 
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This building covers 3,248,000 square feet. 
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North American Gets 


New Fighter Contract 


In competitive bidding for pro- 
duction of a new restricted Lock- 
heed fighter plane for the Army Air 
Forces, North American Aviation, 
Inc:, was the successful bidder and 
will produce them in large quantity 
at its Kansas City plant. 

Meanwhile, North American is 
rushing preparations to get into 
production a large number of Fair- 
child C-82 cargo planes at its Dal- 
las, Texas, plant for the Army 











Bell-Marietta Plant 
Due to Boost Output 
Of B-29s Threefold 


Brig. Gen. Kenneth B. Wolfe declared 
recently that the AAF’s Air Technical 
Service Command expects the Bell- 
Marietta, Ga., plant to increase its out- 
put of B-29 Superfortresses three-fold 
during 1945. 

Gen. Wolfe’s expectations were voiced 
to members of the Aviation Writers As- 
sociation who made a tour of the $50,- 
000,000 plant. 

Wolfe declared that the Bell-Marietta 
division produced more than its sched- 
uled quota of B-29’s in December, but 
that it not only must maintain this quota, 
but accomplish new production schedules 
set by the AAF. 

“This plant is not merely the greatest 
industrial installation in the deep south, 
it is one of the great industrial installa- 
tions of the world,” he said. 

Lawrence D. Bell, president and general 
manager of Bell Aircraft Corp., charac- 
terized the Marietta plant as a “three- 
billion-dollar gamble on the B-29,” which 
he said took courage and sympathetic 
help from the south to establish. 

He described the plant as the largest 
built in the U. S. for aircraft production. 

Ground was broken for the plant on 
March 30, 1942, and production began in 
Dec. 1943. Total area embraced is 2830 
acres of land, and the total floor area of 
all buildings is 4,234,429 square feet. 

The Marietta plant is unusual in that 
it delivers a completely modified plane, 
ready for combat duty when it rolls off 
the production line. The company uses 
a system of installing modifications in the 
production line rather than put in obso- 
lete parts and then later install new 
ones. 
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IN AN AIRPLANE ‘STALL’ UNLIKE 
AN AUTOMOBILE STALL, THE 
ENGINE CONTINUES TO RUN. 
A “STALL” GIVES YOU THE 
“FEEL” OF THE PLANE. 





LETS LEVEL OFF AND START 
THE STALL BY EASING BACK 
ON THE STICK AND THROTTLE. 























“STALL AND 
RECOVER 



































WE HOLD THE STICK way \ 
BACK UNTIL THE PLANE LOSES 
FLYING SPEED. WE KEEP THE 
NOSE HEADED STRAIGHT WITH 
THE RUDDER PEDALS. 


WERE HIGH ENOUGH. 
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THE STALL LOOKS LIKE TH/S 


STALL— 
Stick Way Back and 
x Throttle Closed 


| FALLING THROUGH — 
| << Stick Still Back 


- 















See 


IT SURE IS, MARY 
NO WONDER ITS 
AMERICAS MOST 
POPULAR PRIVATE 
AIRPLANE! 


STARTING RECOVERY — 
~ Stick Forward 
H / 









REGAINING SPEED — 
Stick Eased Back 







RECOVERY — 




















. ne 
Stick Neutral | 
and Throttle Advanced 
PIPER PLANE QUi/Z” 
I How long does it take to 2 Is travelling in a Piper 3. Will peacetime Piper Cubs 
* learn to fly a Piper Cub? * Cub expensive? be sold on the installment 
8 hours instruction required be- No, it's the mest economicel of plan? 
fore soloing. all accepted forms of transpor- Yes, tke the cute, one-third 
tation. down, easy monthly payments. 





This lesson and others that will follow explain only the fundamentals. See your Piper Cub 
dealer for actual flying instruction. Write us “Plane Quiz” questions you want answered. 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ¢ LOCK HAVEN, PENNA. 


PIPER CUB ® 


Points the Way to Wings for All Americans 











MERICAN 
VIATION DIRECTORY, 


Ready for immediate mailing 
10th EDITION; FALL-WINTER 1944 - 45 



















Over 650 pages of vital information 
in one compact volume. Fits easily 
into your pocket, briefcase or top 
desk drawer. 


representatives, etc., etc. Over 132,- 
000 individual names—cross-indexed 
5 ways! 

Since 1940, AMERICAN AVIATION 
DIRECTORY has been the standard 
reference book of the aviation in- 
dustry—published twice each year. 
Order now: $5.00 for this issue; or 
only $7.50 for this one AND the 
Summer 1945 issue when published. 


American Aviation Directory 
An_American Aviation Publication 
American Building Washington 4, D.C. 
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Over-the-Counter Securities 
(Courtesy Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane) 





Jan. 13 
Airlines Bid 
All American Aviation ...... 9% 
American Airlines pfd. ...... ee 
Am. Export Airlines ........ 2742 
EE . Sanaditerbaroeagbcese oe 193% 
Chicago & Southern com nwa 1544 
Chicago & Southern wits. ™% 
Continental Airlines ........ 11% 
doh cobicks buntbvacedee 22 
Inland Airlines <............. 3% 
Mid-Continent .............. 83g 
DE “sevednssdyedsscedcvcc 183 
Northeast Airlines .......... 314% 
Manufacturers 
I el aiihes s deiddwdsieos 4% 
Alr Associates ............... Sie 
Aircraft & Diesel ........... 1% 
Aircraft Accessories ......... abe 
Airplane & Marine ......... 6 
a Mfg. & Supply 1% 
Ribvka cove ws 56 
Saennil Alrovaft .....:..:.. % 
Continental Aviation ....... 356 
Delaware Aircraft pfd. Scace 


General Aviation Equipment 1% 


Globe Alrcraft ............. 1.10 
Harlow Aircraft ............. % 
Harvill Corp. common ...... 1% 
Interstate Aircraft & Eng ll 

Jacobs Aircraft .°............ ve 
Kellett Aircraft ............. 1% 
Kinner Motors ............. 1% 
Liberty Aircraft ............ 124% 
EABPOGUN | aos ode ods cis cesees 216 
Menasco Mfg. ...........+++: 149 
Northrop Aircraft .......... és0% 
Piper Aircraft common ..... 3% 
Piper Aircraft pfd. ......... 3942 
Pittsburgh Aviation Ind. whe ot 
Rohr Aircraft .............. 815 
Std. Aircraft Pdts. .......... 70 
Taylorcraft common .......... 3 
Taylorcraft pfd. ............. 634 
WEL. cot ecccbvecdaddecccsidvc 50 
United Aircraft Prod. pfd. ... 17% 


Jan. 20 
Asked Bid Asked 
9% - 9% 9% 
27% 29 
19% 18% 18% 
15% 15% 1555 
™ 7% ™ 
12 11% 12 
Es. 23 se 
4% 3% 4% 
855 935 9% 
1844 18% 18% 
31% 30% 301% 
5 4% 5 
125% 12% 
2% 1% 2% 
TM 1% 
644 6 6% 
2 2% 2% 
1 % 1 
% % % 
37% 31% 3% 
1% ‘1% 1% 
1.30 1.10 130 
% M% 3 
21% 1% 2 
1146 104% ul 
; 4% 4% 
2 1% 1% 
1% 1.15 1.30 
12% 12 12% 
2% 2% 2% 
1% 1% 1% 
TY ™% 
4 3% 4% 
39 as 
"8% my 8% 
85 % 1 
3% a < 
Th % ™M% 
60 50 58 
18% 17% 18% 





New Route Applications 


(Continued from page 66) 


sued an order denying the carrier this author- 
ity. Eastern Air Lines has filed objections to 
the inauguration of the service. National also 
has filed an application for an extension of 
route from Pensacola, Fla. to Philadelphia, via 
Montgomery, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville, 
S. C.; Asheville, N. C.; Roanoke, Va.; Char- 
lottesville, Va.; Washington, D. C. and Balti- 

re. (Docket 1710) T. E. Baker, president of 
National, said the flying time from Pensacola 
te Atlanta would be one hour and 57 minutes, 
to Philadelphia seven hours and 45 minutes, if 
National’s present equipment—Lockheed Lode- 
stars—is used. The proposed extension would 
link in, Baker said, with National's existing 
routes, New Orleans, Key West and Miami, via 
Tampa and Jacksonville to New York City. 
National indicated a willingness to serve addi- 
tional points if the Board found such service 
was required in the public interest. 


Oceanic Steamship Co. 


Oceanic Steamship Co., San Francisco, filed 
an application to supply through air service 
in coordination with its regular steamer serv- 


Honolulu, Palmyra, American Samoa, Fiji, and 
Auckland, New Zealand. 
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State Airlines, Inc. 


This applicant of P. O. Box 1862, Charlotte, 
N. C., today applied with the CAB for a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity to operate 
four routes between the terminal points Char- 
lotte, N. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn.; Norfolk, 
Va., and Columbia, S. C.; Wilmington, N. C. 
and Montgomery, Ala., and between Savannah, 
Ga., and Montgomery, Ala. The applicant is 
presently engaged as a non-scheduled opera- 
tor. (Docket 1711) 


Trans-Eastern Airways 


This applicant has filed an amendment to 
its application under Docket 1667, outling pro- 
posals to use twin-engine Beechcraft and four 
place Fairchilds in its feeder operations. Later, 
service will be provided with the Douglas 
Skybus. The amendment designates three 
routes between the terminals, Norfolk, Va., 
and Tallahassee, Fla. Nineteen intermediate 
points would be served on Route 1, 21 on 
Route 2, and 11 on Route 3. 


U. N. Airships 


This applicant has filed an amendment to its 
application under Docket 1600, recently heard 
in the South Atlantic case, proposing service 
by rigid airships between W.: and 
Bombay, India, via Recife, Brazil; Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Cape Town and Mom- 
bassa. 
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“BROWN and COMPANY; 
...- PINE VALLEY—Cheek 2” 


@ What a day it will be for all character of American commerce when 
thousands of business enterprises that go to make up the smaller communities 
of the country may enjoy the rapid transit of aviation service. 


@ The Brown and Jones companies of smaller American cities will become 
active arteries through which a new life for national trade will flow. 


@ To bring this new stimulant to Pine Valley, Plainview and thousands of 
small cities will depend upon the same efficient aviation service now enjoyed 
by America’s major markets. 


@ Schedules that enable the smaller cities to meet with comparable equality 
the advantages of larger neighboring centers in the matter of air freight, 
mail and passenger service are but a part of the requirements. The com- 
petent operating ability of such aviation organizations as AVIATION ENTER- 
PRISES is needed to insure rapid and successful development of aviation 


service through secondary air lines. 


AVIATION 


ENTERPRISE 8 


Complete Aviation Service for the Southwest 
°° HOUSTON e 
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AIRCRAFT 
MANUFACTURERS 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR ... 
@ SALES TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


@ MERCHANDISING 
PROGRAM 


@® TERRITORIES 


® DISTRIBUTOR 
PROGRAM 

@ SURVEYS AND 
MARKET ANALYSIS 


We can assist you—our staff has 
been close to these phases of Avia- 
tion for 20 years. 


* 
We invite your inquiry 


Floyd O. Johnson and V. C. Rasmussen 








(SHEET METAL 
FABRICATION 








Douglas B-19A Becomes World’s 


Largest, Most Powerful Bomber 


Gets 2,600 hp Allison 
Engines, Superchargers, 
Reversible Pitch Props 


Te INSTALLATION OF 2,600 hp Alli- 
son 3420 liquid cooled engines, turbo- 
superchargers and reversible pitch pro- 
pellers on the Douglas B-19A, world’s 
ans experimental bomber, has just 

been announced by the Fisher Body Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corp., which per- 
formed the modification. With the new 
installations the B-19A has become the 
world’s most powerful as well as the 
world’s largest bomber, and the first 
American heavy bomber to be powered 
with liquid cooled engines. 

The project, begun at Romulus Army 
Air Field and completed at the Fisher- 
Cleveland Aircraft plant, has increased the 
80-ton bomber’s power by approximately 
30 percent, made possible high-altitude 
operation, and stepped up the ship’s 
speed, range and load-carrying capacity. 
The B-19 was originally built to carry an 
18-ton boinb load or 124 fully-armed men. 
It has a wingspread of 212 feet, 50 per- 
cent greater than that of the B-29 Super- 
fortress, and’ an overall length of 150 
feet, 25 percent longer than the Navy 
Mars. 

Actually, flight testing of the giant plane 
with the new installations was begun in 
January, 1943, and on its first flight it 
made an exceptionally fast take-off. 
Original restrictions.on speed were re- 
laxed to accommodate the high speeds in 
level flight obtained with the new power 
plants. The ship was then flown to 
Cleveland for additional work on the 
engines and nacelles. 

In April, 1944, later model Allison en- 
gines, new turbo-superchargers and new 
propellers were installed, and other en- 
PS — made, On August 29 


Largest and Most Powerful— 
Allison 3420 engines which make it the world's most powerful bomber. 


nacelles built to accommodate the in-line power plants, first to be installed in an American 
heavy bomber. 
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Dwarfed by Tie—* pat protec- 


officer 

guarding the B-I19A is dwarfed by one of 

the 8-foot tires of the 80-ton bomber. The 

B-19 has a wingspread of 212 feet, an over 
all length of 150. 


the ship was returned to Wright Field 
for additional flight testing which hes 
revealed that the new installations no 
only provide considerable improvement 


in the ship’s performance, but in add- 
tion have boosted its load-carrying 
capacity. 


Since delivery a few years ago, the 
B-19 has been used by the Army # 
a flying laboratory to provide a testing 
ground for improvements to equipment 
of AAF bombers now im active combat 
throughout the world. 





Close-up of the new engine installation on the 
Douglas B-I9A shows two of the four 2,600 hp 


Note the new longer 
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Navy PB4Y-2, Built by Convair, 


Reported in Action in Pacifie 


Maximum Flight Range 
Is Considerably Over 
3,000 Miles, Says Navy 


NAVY has announced that the 
Y-2, termed the “Privateer,” has 
in action against the Japs, and 
taneously has released performance 
specification data relating to this 
land-based patrol bomber which 
se for the Navy by Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp 
The PB4Y-2 is a cantilever-wing mono- 
flame with improved Pratt and Whitney 
in wasp engines, a semi-monocoque 
figelage, a single-rudder tail assembly, 
firactable tricycle landing gear, and 12 
machine guns. The plane flies with a 
goss weight of 62,000 to 65,000 pounds 
and has a maximum speed of more than 
60 mph. The Navy said its maximum 
fight range is considerably over 3,000 
miles and that the plane would be used 
for search and photographic missions, 
gti-submarine patrols, and bombing raids. 
Aviation writers recently saw the plane 
performing during tests on the west coast. 
The original PB4Y series was merely a 
modified version of the Liberator B-24. 
The “Privateer” is an entirely new design 
whose only important resemblance to the 
Liberator is its Davis high-lift wing. In 
contracting for this plane, the Navy sought 
t obtain a plane with greater 
ficiency, more fuselage space and a dif- 
ferent t of armament. The fuselage is 
seven feet longer than that of the orig- 
inal Liberator, has six power-operated gun 
turrets to increase its effectiveness on long 
range search missions without fighter pro- 
tection. Each turret is equipped with two 
0 caliber machine guns. 


Flight Tested in 1943 
The Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics and 
Consolidated Vultee completed contract 
negotiations for the new aircraft in May, 
193, and work on three prototypes be- 
gan almost immediately. After four 
months, on Sept. 20, a new experimental 
production record was made when the first 
prototype received its initial flight test. 
The second and third prototypes were 
flown on Oct. 30 and Dec. 15, 1943 re- 
pectively. 
In building three prototypes of the 
'Y-2, one of the most unusual as- 
bly. tooling cote ever undertaken 


for mass production of aircraft was 
rporated in the program, and con- 
quently PB4Y-2 production is currently 
idered the most efficient aircraft man- 
turing project in the world, officials 


A striking feature of the “Privateer” is 
single-rudder tail assembly, with a 


ight when the plane is parked. The 
e is said to have satisfactory balance, 
loading 


=, and stability in all normal 


tonditions and this empennage is said to 
freate considerably less drag 

double-rudder tail assembly of the 
PB4Y-1. The fixed tail surfaces are non- 
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New Land-Based Patrol Bomber— 


gle tail assembly and side gun turrets distinguish it from the Navy PB4Y-!. 
has a top speed of more than 250 mph and a range of well over 3,000 miles. 
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and slinger-ring anti-icer equipment. The 
starting system comprises combination 
inertia and _  direct-cranking starters, 
separately-mounted induction vibrators 
and electric solenoid primer valves. Con- 
solideted Vultee’s new hot-air system is 


This is the PB4Y-2, built for the Navy by 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. The sin- 
This new bomber 


The fuselage is 


seven feet longer than that of the original Liberator. 


adjustable metal structures, while the 
movable tail surfaces are aluminum-alloy 
frames covered with fabric. Controllable 
trailing edge trimming tabs are incorpo- 
rated in both elevators and the rudder. 

The flight deck of the PB4Y-2 is above 
and slightly aft of the bombardier’s com- 
partment. It is equipped with side-by- 
side seats for the pilots, dual rudder 
pedals and control column, a control ped- 
estal, and a complete assortment of flight 
instruments. 

Redesigned Pratt and Whitney twin 
wasp engines give the plane a low fuel 
consumption record and considerably more 
horsepower at takeoff, company officials 
stated. Each engine has a three-bladed 
Hamilton Standard Hydromatic Propeller 


used for cabin heating and to prevent air- 
foil icing conditions on the PB4Y-2. This 
system employs exhaust heat exchangers 
to warm air, which is distributed through 
ducts to all parts of the airplane. 

On normal missions the PB4Y-2 bomb 
bays will carry 6,000 pounds of bombs or 
depth charges. 


Fourteen Conestogas 
Are Declared Surplus 


The’ Surplus Property Board has an- 
nounced that 14 Budd RB-1 Conestoga 
stainless steel cargo planes, manufactured 
for the Navy by the E. G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Co. in Philadelphia and Bustle- 


ton, Pa., have been declared surplus. 





g OE Waco CG-I5A, shown at Washington National Airport, 
New Army Fledglin now on its way to the fighting fronts. Larger than the 


CG-4A, it can accommodate 16 men or 4,000 pounds of cargo, and is more suitable for towing 
by fighter planes. 
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| WPB Amends Order P-47 
To Save Paper Work 


In one of its first major actions, the new 
Aircraft Division of the WPB has moved 
to eliminate a great deal of paper work 


nance, repair and operating supplies by 
amending Order P-47 so that operators 
need make but one application on Form 
WPB-1747 for authorization of a dollar 
value quota for MRO purchases for the 
entire year 1945. 

Form WPB-1747, under the order as 


an interim application if the airline’s 
needs for MRO should increase during the 
year through the acquisition of additional 
planes or some other unforeseen expendi- 
ture; and for requests for controlled ma- 


Manufacturing Roundup 


Thunderbolt Cost Reduced 


Cost of the P-47 Thunderbolt to the AAF, 
exclusive of government-furnished equipment, 
has been reduced from an original figure of 
$68,750 to $45,600 per plane, according to Re- 
public Aviation Corp. The company credits 
reduced man hours—from 22,927 in 1942 to 
6,290 per ship in Sept. 1944; engineering 
changes, and voluntary repayments and price 
reductions by scores of subcontractors and 
vendors. 


Collins Prepares Test Facilities 


Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, has acquired 
a Cl18S Beechcraft and is letting contracts for 
the construction of a hangar and laboratories 
at the Cedar Rapids municipal airport. The 
facilities will be used to flight test and prove 
new and advanced designs of radio equipment 
by actual installation and use in aircraft, and 
for service to customers. A staff of about 40 
scientists, engineers and laboratory assistants 
will conduct special research and development 
work in the new laboratories. 
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AIRPLANE FABRIC 
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P. O. Box 30 








COX AND STEVENS AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


Computers 


NAVIGATIONAL COMPUTER 


Enables a pilot or navigator of 
alrcraft to quickly and accurately 
solve dead reckoning navigational 
problems without mental arithmetic. 
It determines the relation between 
Air Speed, Ground Speed, Wind 
Direction and Velocity, Heading, 
Treck and Magnetic Variation. It 
alsy incorporates a circular time- 
speed-distance slide rule, conversion 
tables and a combination Radio 
Beam and Timed Turn Indicator 


Mineola, N.Y. 
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Army Increases Commando Orders 


New Army orders placed with the Bum 
and Kenmore, N. Y., plants of the Aitplas 
Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp. will cause, 
50 per cent increase in production of the Gg 
Commando between June and the end of & 
year. 


Convair Gets 31,000 Suggestions 


Employees of the 13 divisions of Comm. 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. submitted Sig 
suggestions to speed production, of which 8g 
were adopted for use throughout the play 
during 1944. Awards of $110,520 were give 
to the 3,800 employees whose suggestions wey 
accepted. San Diego led with 850 suggestion 
saving approximately 824,000 man hours, ay 
Fort Worth was second with 597 saving mo 
than 463,000 man hours. Total savings wer 
sufficient to build 2,000 Navy Liberators, @ 
cording to the company. At the same tim 
1,600 cost improvements submitted by supe. 
visory personnel at the San Diego plants save 
more than $8,000,000, and 725 proposals adopted 
by the Vultee Field division saved more thm 
$3,000,000. 


$1,150,000 from Trash Bins 


Savings of over $1,150,000 have been mat 
from trash bins and even floor sweepings at th 
Fort Worth plant of Consolidated Vultee Ai: 
craft Corp. during the last year. Every item 
large or small, is scanned by salvage experts 
before being discarded. Large parts are sepe 
rated from small, and steel from aluminum & 
an automatic machine, and sorters, at specially 
built tables, do the rest. 


New Cafeteria at Lockheed 


A new $400,000 cafeteria, owned and ope 
ated by employees of Lockheed Aircraft Com, 
has been opened at Lockheed Factory A-L 
The new eating place is owned and 
by Lockheed’s Employee’s Recreation Club, @ 
which every company employee is a membe, 
and is capable of serving 8,000 to 10,000 ho 
meals a day. Funds for construction and fu 
nishing were donated to the Recreation Cl) 
by the company. 


Ryan Gets Manifold Orders 


New contracts placed with the exhaust man- 
fold division of Ryan Aeronautical Co. i 
systems to be used on Boeing B-29 Super 
fortresses and Grumman fighters bring Ryan’ 
1945 backlog of manifold business to mom 
than $11,000,000. The latest order from Boeing 
is for $1,143,000, and from Grumman for $l- 
000,000. These are in addition to previow 
orders from these companies on which Ry@ 
already is at work. 


To Build P-5! in Australia 

Production of the P-51 Mustang fighter & 
to be started in Australia under license granted 
by North American Aviation. Complete sets @ 
component parts, sub-assemblies and accessorie 
along with detailed drawings and engineering 
photographs has been furnished the Common 
wealth Aircraft Corp., of Melbourne, in a 
cordance with licensing terms worked out with 
the Commonwealth of Australia through th 
Army Air Forces. The same company is ab 
ready building another North American plant 
—-the AT-6 Texas trainer, known in Australi 
as the Wirraway—under a similar arrangement 











Hughes Leases Test Land 

Hughes Aircraft Co. has leased seven acre 
of filled-in land at Long Beach Harbor @ 
which to prepare facilities to test fly its huge 
eight-engined flying boat. The land has bea 
leased for three years with an option of re 
newing for an additional two years. A com 
pany spokesman pointed out that actual tes 
ing of the giant all-wood cargo plane was siill 
months away, as it would take at least W 
days to build the launching site, and following 
that, sections of the giant craft would have 
to be transported to Long Beach for final a® 
sembly. 
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Bounds 


Donald Douglas, president of Douglas 
Aircraft Co., has been invited to serve on 
the Business Advisory Council of the De- 
partment of Commerce for 1945. 


J. H. “Dutch” Kindelberger, president, 
and J. L. Atwood, first vice president of 
North American Aviation, have been 
awarded 10-year service pins at a cere- 
mony inaugurating the company’s service 
recognition system. At a dinner for top 
supervision, Kindelberger awarded 10-year 
pins to 25 additional men with up to 19 
years service with North American and its 
antecedent companies. 


Capt. James R. Lane, former test pilot 
for Republic Aviation Corp. and now in 
the Army Air Forces, has been assigned 
to the 12th AAF P-47 Thunderbolt 
fighter-bomber group, according to a dis- 
patch from the 12th AAF Fighter Base 
in Italy. 


Hugh Allen, public relations authority 
on lighter-than-air transportation, has 
been awarded a diamond studded service 
pin ing recognition of his 25 years with 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, and Good- 
year Aircraft Corp. 


Howard 8. Kittel has been named su- 
perintendent of a newly created B-32 
modification department at the Fort 
Worth division of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. He was previously as- 
sistant plant engineer at Fort Worth. 


A. M. Hall, formerly manager of the 
Elizabeth City Division of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., has been ap- 
pointed manager of Convair’s Miami Di- 
vision, succeeding L. H. Cooper, now in 
charge of the New Orleans Division. Hall 
was formerly president of Hall Alumi- 
hum Aircraft, and has been connected 
with the aviation industry since 1920. 


Alfred H. Marshall has been elected a 
vice president and director of United Air- 
craft Service Corp., a subsidiary of United 
Aircraft Corp. 
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Nils H. Lou, formerly factory manager, 
has been advanced to assistant to the 
vice president-manufacturing, of the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. He is succeeded by 
Robert Young, former assistant factory 
manager. Norman Stewart, previously 
superintendent of Army Division, has 
been promoted to assistant factory man- 
ager, and he in turn has been succeeded 
by Rebert Bounds, previously night super- 
intendent of Army Division. 

Norman T. Shaw, for six years director 
of procurement and subcontracting at Bell 
Aircraft Corp., has been appointed man- 
ager of the Outside Production Division 
of Ryan Aeronautical Co. Other Ryan 
appointments include: A. R. Parsons, 
formerly with Goodyear, as manager of 
the Master Planning Division; C. W. 
Sponsel, formerly a project engineer with 
General Motors, as manager of Produc- 
tion Engineering; and Gerald M. Story, 
previously with Curtiss-Wright and Glenn 
L. Martin, and W. O. Chamberlin, Jr., 
previously with Consolidated Vultee, as 
staff assistants to vice president O. L. 
Woodson, respectively handling produc- 
tion follow-up, and procedures and organ- 
ization control. 

Richard H. Diesel, for the last three 
years manager of the war contract sery- 
ice department, has been appointed man- 
ager of aircraft and automotive sales for 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Stam- 
ford Division, with headquarters in De- 
troit. 


Harry L. Stevens has been transferred 
from the Elizabeth City division of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. to the 
Miami division to assume the post of 
traffic superintendent. 

Monroe W. Pollack, Metropolitan Divi- 
sion manager of United States Plywood 
Corp., has been elected a vice-president. 
ie has been with the company since 

8S. R. Carpenter, since last June acting 
chief engineer, has been appointed chief 
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engineer of the Vultee Field Division of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. He 
succeeds J. L. Fletcher who has been 
transferred to the San Diego Division. 

James B. Ford, for the last year chief 
engineer, has been elected vice-president 
in charge of engineering of Doak Air- 
craft Co., Torrance, Calif. Patricia R. 
Summerbell was named assistant secre- 
tary, and Karel Mansfield assistant 
treasurer. 

K. F. Leaman, formerly works manager 
of the New Orleans Division of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., has been 
named works maziager of that company’s 
Elizabeth City Division. 

Hugh Fenwick, recently general sales 
manager for Aviation Corp., has joined 
Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif., 
as general sales manager. He was form- 
erly vice president in charge of sales for 
Vultee Aircraft Co., and vice president of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Furlonge H. Flynn has been appointed 
service manager, and Henry N. Igo as- 
sistant service manager of Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Div. of United Aircraft Corp. 
Flynn, formerly assistant service manager, 
succeeds John L, Bunce, now chief engi- 
neer of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft of 
Missouri. Igo was formerly in charge of 
field service. 

W. H. Beardslee has joined the engi- 
neering staff of General Tire and Rubber 
Company’s Aviation Division as project 
engineer in charge of aircraft wheels and 
brakes. He has been in aviation engi- 
neering for 17 years, most recently with 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 

Ralph R. Gunderson, author of the 
Brakeman’s Handbook, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Brake Di- 
vision, Aireon Manufacturing Corp., with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Hugh C. Robbins has resigned from 
Waco Aircraft Co., Troy, O., where he 
recently organized and directed a sepa- 
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rate Termination Division. He will an- 
nounce his future plans shortly. 

Charles A. Potter, formerly West Coast 
aviation representative for Texaco, has 
joined Wright Aeronautical, Ltd., as sery- 
ice engineer for the West Coast office at 
6030 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Robert McCulloch has been named di- 
vision manager at North American Avia- 
tion’s Dallas plant, succeeding Harold F. 
Schwedes who has been reassigned to the 
manufacturing manager’s staff at Ingle- 
wood. McCulloch was formerly assistant 
manufacturing manager at Inglewood. 


Classified 


WATCHES WANTED. Broken or usable, all 
kinds, even Ingersollls, highest prices paid for 
jewelry, rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, 
cigarette lighters, gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed 
promptly.. Lowe's Holland Bldg., St. Louis 
1, Mo. 








SENIOR ANALYST WANTED. Experienced 
and progressive statistician wanted for respons- 
ible position with large commercial airline. 
State age, qualifications and salary. Write 
Box 421, AMERICAN AVIATION, American 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. 





WE DESIRE THE SERVICES of an aero- 
nautical designer-engineer familiar with the 
application of forgings in aircraft. The man 
we choose also will know stress analysis. 

This is a job which is important to the war 
effort and which has excellent post-war oppor- 
tunities. If selected it will be your privilege 
to live in beautiful Colorado Springs, and to 


be associated with a congenial group of 
fellow workers. 
You must obtain employment. clearance 


through the United States Employment Service. 
Write to Personnel Director, Aircraft Mechanics, 
Ine., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 





FOR SALE. One Stinson, Model SR-9E. 
powered with Wright R760E2. Total time on 
ship and engine, 1700 hours. Time since over- 
haul, engine, 175 hours. Equipped with con- 
stant speed propeller, complete set blind fiying 
instrument, including directional gyro and arti- 
horizon with engine driven vacuum 
pump, radio transmitter and receiver, and spare 
battery and miscellaneous spare parts. Price 
$9000, one Dawve. Contact Stanley R. 
Shatto, tinental Air Lines, Inc., Stapleton 
Air Field, Denver, Colorado. 





AIRLINE POSITION WANTED. Flight in- 
pa ok for past five years available because of 


Also airplane and engine 
3850 hours total time, 0-675 horse 
26 years old, married. Draft . Reply & 
Box 422, AMERICAN AVIATION, American 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
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